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The Old Homestead 


Beneath the elms, and back from the way 
Where the heedless tides of travel flow; 
About it the lights and shadows play 
With soft caress; and who can say 
What dreams it dreams of the long ago? 
j.c. M. 
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‘@CHOOLS and 
|” COLLEGES. 


f The publishers of The Youth's Companion 

= will be pleased to send to any one requesting 

i] it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL ,DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's M 
io] ——|—— 











Vv ERMONT, Saxtons —. 
n the foot-hills of the Green 
Vermont Academy 1i. Mountains. Superb location. 
Ideal school for the wholesome training and en the 
education of boys. Special attention to life in t 
open. Lower school for younger boys. Terms 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M., tag 


New London, N. H. 

The Colby y Academy, In the New Hampshire 
Pile. Altitude 1350 feet. Stron a . College cer- 
ticate. Prepares for technical schools or business. 
Gymnasium, Athletic field. A separate department for 
oung boys. House mother. anger ment. Everyexpense 
200. 57th year. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts pai yte of Somnetieee 
and other sei 1 pecialist. 

FRANKL 7 Tt rien Principal. 


~ CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 














26th year. Courses in educational, medicinal and 
recreative Dp ee — for r teaching, physical 
training and playground wor thouse and 


athletic field. Summer session. } 


. 
Cushing Academy |. 
Ashburnham, Mass. Large endowment Puy -y all the 
advantages i 2 nish. priced school for $275 a year. 
Lore e cer Music. Extensive campus. Five 
buildings. Athletic es eOpmanacium. Co-educational. 
Write for catalogue. ELL, A. M., Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY Ardinctianxivpere | me 

Beautiful camp us. en-acre athletic 

ae any New bui ae a dormitories. 

Co-educational. C “pe pp cees ficate privileges. Business 

course. Scholarshi rit, 2° extras. Address 
THEODORE oes FARR, A. M., Principal. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, ¥snizslier 


Ret year. An ideal location. 14 trained 

horowgh fit for college, for business or home life. 
Strong departments of Music, Art and bangin High- 
est moral and — training. fH Send 
Sor catalogue. v. E. Bishop, rincipal. 


© Physical 
The Sargent School "fiiaiies 
Cambridge, Mass. Comprehensive, practical and 
scientific courses. Enables young men and women 
to become teachers. Assists them to secure positions. 
Modern buildings with most aproves apparatus. 
Established 1881. Address the Registrar 


, University of Maine, | Orono, Me. 

















Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
oe *Ohemtstry, Pharmacy, hg Re 
orestry, Law, Domestic Science. Elective courses 


in La 


nguages, Sciences, History, etc. Military Drill. 
Expenses moderate. Robert . 


Judson Aley, Pres.,Orono, Me. 


New Salem Academy 


New Salem, Mass, 117th year begins August 28th. Healthy 
location. Elevation 1100 feet. A real country school for boys and 
girls. Prepares for college and business. All outdoor sports. 
Expenses §225. Write for catalogue. J, R. Childs, Prin. 


Boston, Mass. 36th Year begins Oct. 2d. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building —— hoe. Tag and eee 
for school uses. /nustructors — E. C. 1 WwW 
P. L. Hale, Wm. M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting; B. L. Pratt, 








Modeling: P. L. Hale, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. De- 
partment of Design, C. Howard Walker, Director. SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS — Paige and C i Foreign Scholarships, Helen 





Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten Free Scholarshi Prizes in money 
awarded in each department. Address Alice ?. Brooks Brooks, Manager. 
t 4 Flies and protect your 


f L I E S family. 10cents’ worth of 


IXL Poison Fly Paper will keep you safe for 2 months. 
TEN SHEETS SENT POST-PAID FOR TEN CENTS. 





carry ry Syphold ¢ germs and 
Destroy 








SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE ©O.. Selling 
Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Secon Sets 
<TD Deep in 
Underground the 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


Defeats the plansof the t 4 
fly; also prevents dogs, cats and 





rats making a mess of the gar- 

with the Foot. jaye. Sold direct from factory. 
oLitter. NoOdor. (Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 











Outdoor Life 


and DIGNIFIED 
EMPLOYMENT 


@ The Youth’s' Companion has 
an opportunity for a few men or 
women of mature years, who 
have an appreciation of what The 
Companion is, for collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- 
ritory near their homes. 


@ The Youth’s Companion de- 
serves a larger circulation in many 
localities, and a good salary or 
liberal commission can be earned 
in the constant presentation of 
The Companion in a definite ter- 
ritory. These positions are open 
only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a per- 
manent engagement. Three refer- 
ences required. Only applications 
in writing will be considered. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 























| SOM as DA 


THE JUDGE’S JOB. 
LARGE capacity for being instructed is 
A a valuable asset in any calling—doubly 
so in an occupation that deals with chil- 
dren. That Judge Ben Lindsey, of Denver 
Juvenile Court fame, has the rare gift of see- 
ing quickly new facts as they appear, and then 
reconstructing theory and action in accordance, 


is established in a little story taken from his | s 


book called ‘‘The Beast. ’’ 


Still another lesson [ learned from an invet- 
erate little runaway named ~~ 3" After 
several attempts to reform him, I sentenced 
him to the industrial school; and this being 


before the day of the detention school, he was 
a ean to the jail until a sheriff could ‘take 
im w 


That night the jailer telephoned that Harry 
_ in hysterics, calling wildly to me to help 


You'd better come down, ~* -e Ag: Jailer 


mo ty “e- When 1 I chet the 


I went to thee jail 
barred door of Harry s cell, there, in the dim 
glow of a light overhead, the boy Ae asleep 
on the floor, his head pillowed on y arm, 
his baby face pale er the prison es The 
“m was 2 ridiculous that I choked 
p—it see such cruel folly to lock up a 
child in such a place of lonely terror. 
He woke —e a start and clutched me, ina 
return of the terical fear that had been 
— forgotten in sleep. And then he 


Faden nan he pleaded, ‘‘gi? me another 
tM cea judge! Just once—once 
— 


I sat = on the floor beside _. I tried 
to be stern with him. I told him that I had 
trusted him again ar again—and Se had failed 

e time. explained that we were 


sending im to tie in ustrial school to make 
a ‘‘strong’’ boy of him; that he was ‘‘weak,’’ 
uni ge 
“= can ay 2 you, somead” It **but 
ve carry yourse! ys 
when do bad things, rit. ity my ob. 


boys, if T don't io tt. "1 can't let 


ne went over i and over over it. At last, i 
when I turned to the door, ine fl on his knees, 


out his little arms to 


The e’ll get another 
to punish 
go. ””? 
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”* she told me, Jong afterward, ‘‘I 

the other day how it was he was 
so good for pion when he wouldn’t do it for 
me or gts 


‘*And he ‘Well, ma f I gets. bad 
cgin, the he'll lose his j ‘oi I’ve 


mige ve got 
stay with hin *cause he stayed with me.’ ”’ 


* ¢ 


WHEN GRANT FLINCHED. 

T the beginning of Grant’s administration 

a large body of ministers called upon him 

at the White House and made a long 

address, to which, says the author of ‘‘Grant, 

the Man of Mystery,’’ the President was com- 
pelled to reply. 

After a sentence or two, Mr. Fish, then 


ouneery. of State, noticed that his voice fal- 
tered, and fearing that he might be at a loss 


what to say, the Secretary, standing next to 
him, crea ‘a diversion by beginning to cough 
violently. 


Afterward Grant said to Mr. Fish: 

‘*How fortunate it was for me that you had 
that cough! I had felt my knees begin to 
shake, and I do not think I could have spoken 
another word !’’ 

Extemporaneous expression was difficult to 
Grant until after his presidential career, when 


he became practised in public speaking. 
A restaurant and was about to sit down at 

one of the tables, when he saw this sign, 
in large letters, on the wall: ‘‘Watch your 


own Hats and Overcoats.’? He went up to 
the cashier’s desk. 


‘*T beg your pardon, ’’ he said, ‘‘but are hats 
and overcoats sometimes stolen here??? 

‘‘Often, sir,’’ responded the cashier. ‘‘We 
can’t watch two or three hundred of them, 
you know. ’”’ 

‘Thank you for the warning,’’ rejoined the 
stranger. ‘‘I’ll go to some eating-house where 
they feed a different class of customers. I 
can’t afford to spoil my dinner by keeping an 

eye on my hat and overcoat while I am eating. 
Good day !’’ 


* © 


WARNED IN TIME. 
STRANGER stepped into a large city 


® & 


PROOF OF EXCELLENCE. 


N irate farmer strode into a village shoe- 
shop, and flung a pair of cracked cowhides 
into the aproned lap of the cobbler. 


‘“‘Here I am again, Johnny, with those 
boots you made for me. It’s the poorest pair 
1 ever {canal You charged me six dollars to 
make them, and you’ ve had to mend them 
eight times already. 

‘Poorest pair, hey! ?’? said the cobbler. 

‘It’s the best pair I ever put out. Now 
there’s a place I’ve patched four times. D’ye 
think any but a gx pair of boots would stand 
~ to be patched four times in the same place, 
rey ? ” 


Over 
pad va) him a 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
Elementary Course: Two years. Prepares aes 
in elementary schools. Commercial Course: Three 
Prepares for teaching commercial subjects in secondary sci 

ial Courses for colle; “ge and gg school graduates 
and teachers. Co-educational. Tuition free. Entrance examina- 


tions, September 5 andé6. J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


eye 
The Highland Military Academy 
WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856. 
“A model school,” says a patron. Prepares for college, pro- 
fessional and business life. 16 acres of campus, orchard and farm. 
: buildings. Gymnasium. Manual yreteing, , A@iote felds. 
Terms 400. Joseph Alden Shaw, A. 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
372 Stevens Ave., Portland, Maine. 
Especial advantages for young men — women who wish —— 
preparation for college or prolan ional school ; for teaching ; or for 
the ee of every-day a — for adv, anced students. 8ist 


ear ope: athletics. 
Set. Cs Cadslegas. ye C. Yeaton, oo 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for 80x 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautifu ouaten 
tial villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 
ion for coll Unusual attention given boys 
seventeen. Large, gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalog, address DR. G. . WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School zovs 
Cambridge, Mass Ss. 29th year opens Sept. 28, a 
Prepares = eo Goong Harvard or any other 
collewe. se under new requirements. 
TE Geo. co-operative spirit. eaAthietics. 
eee H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, Principal 

















SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
—— spirit. Les endowment permits liberal 

rms, $300 pe’ 

For vatalogus ‘and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








MAIN BUILDING 


Beautifully located among the foot-hills of the 
White Mountains, the school has all the natural 
osvantages of high elevation, pure air and water. 
uildings have been to the plant in 
the last four years, includi 
with all ones appeintments, as) 
hall and four cottages. 
young men and women. 
sports. Faculty of seventeen. Thorough 
training in preparation for college or business life. 
Music, art, elocution. Special course for High 
School Graduates. Large endowment allows low 
rate of $250. Address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N.H. 

















-POSSE GYMNASIU *MASS.. 


MASS. 
Department.—Two years’ course for 
} ~ ——h he uate co consee Cae), Seamene for 
uates. Medical Departme years, one 
por and special private course, all accompanied by by 
ospital work. Address Registrar, Posse Gymnasi' 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N.H. High elevation in the New Hampshire 
Mountains. Experienced instructors. May an) 








— 

Manual training. New onder ries 

iris and boys. pe fe ton hala E Endow. 
ment permits cost 0: Tracy, Principal. 





Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of three yeare’ experience in language, liter- 
ature, science, mat ties, history and pedagogy. 
Entrance examinations June 22d and 28d, and 
September 6 and 6, 1911. For circulars, address, 
ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 








Pr the meme considered Monson el fo ding ov Jor 
pignest Fees class, one admicably adapted {0 to fitting boys for 


MONSO ACADEMY 


108th YEAR 


Fifteen miles from p Semele, An endowed school. 
Certificate 


nasium. Resident pS be 
50 to for students of proven 


Fund 
logue and book of views address, 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Education is costly. Ignorance 
more so. This school develops 
manliness, builds character, 
- trains mind and body at the 
" formative time of a boy's life. 
Military system, a ath: 

preparation for College, 
West’ Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
ness. ba yon under same 











Over 0,000 expended recently 
in improvements. Our five 
P eer . Paul Weston French, 
Registrar, Lebanon, on the Connecticut River, 
opposite white River Jc., ven ‘4 re from Dartmouth College. 


he MARION, MASS. y 

Beautiful location on Buzzards Bay. 
The sea and the pines make an un- 
usually mild and healthful climate. 
Large campus equipped for all outdoor 
sports. Athletics under a skilled coach. 
Gymnasium. Modern buildings. Prep- 
aration for college and _ business. 
Endowment. Co-educational. Address 
CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE, PRINCIPAL, 10 SPRING ST. 




















AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 











POSSIBLE 
GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 
‘BOSTON LIFE. 
COURSES: 


General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 


Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 


For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, [|| 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 

















WORCESTER 


For Boys ACADEMY 78th Year 


Develops power of self-government and sense of honor. Faculty 
chosen for personality, moral influence and knowledge of subjects. 
Prepares for best colleges. 8 buildings, 22 acres. ‘ garon,” 
a noble living and —,. room. ha = on ae buil< ding. 
Manual training. Sanita: 001 ; vhys- 
ical training. cage Field of 11 peg fully “equipped ‘ta or all 
Sports ; quarter. track, 220 yds. straightaway, tennis courts, 
heautiful field ome with baths and lockers. Iustrated catalogue. 

W. Abercrombie, LL. D., 91 Providence 8t., Worcester, Mass 


He 











HE ATTENTION of 
those seeking collegiate 
instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


W 


All courses leading to the 

» degree of A.B. or B.S. in 

the School of Liberal Arts 

of Tufts College are, under 

the same experienced in- 

structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








for further information address : 








MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secrerary, 
Turts CoLLeGcEe, Mass. 


























Sea 
Pines 


holesome and 
ning. Seven’ * acres 
- —— especiall 
a nrg ee H 
on Theaia 











A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 
, happy peme | life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired 
ideals of useful womanhood. 
oreo iptionally favorable 4 an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 
pine 
yfor results in health, 
andiwork, Domestic Arts. 
All branches of stud: 
|AS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P.O. Box D, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


The Cape climate is 


seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 
e haracter and edueation. New equipment. 
French, German, Spanish — native 
y. Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address, 


groves. 
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S soon as the door 
had closed, shut- 
ting Uncle Eph- 

raim Baker out in the 
gloom and the storm, 
Aunt Matilda rolled up 
six doughnuts and a 
sausage left from break- 
fast into a package to fit 
his greatcoat pocket, took 
the faded umbrella from 
its peg by the tall oaken 
dresser, and hurried out. 
Uncle Ephraim had 
already started town- 
ward in the trail of the 
oxen. Only from the 
side were his ears visible 
between his wide- 
brimmed old felt hat 
and the high collar of 
his kersey coat; in front 
his shovel-shaped beard 
shed the water bravely. 
Aunt Matilda thrust the 
food and the umbrella 
into his hands. 

‘‘For goodness’ sake, 
Matilda, what ye doin’ 
out in this rain?’’ he 
cried, just as if the same 
tender comedy had not 
been acted many times 
before. ‘‘Get right back 
into the house this min- 
ute!’ 

‘*Huh!’? she retorted, 
flashing upon him a 
warm, homely smile. ‘‘I 
ain’t made of sugar or 
salt, like some folks I 
know. Take this and go 
‘long! And for mercy’s 
sake, try not to catch 
cold!’ 

He pushed the food into his 
pocket, and then, after having 
called out a cordial morning 
greeting to Myers, his opposite 
neighbor, who was hitching 
up his horses, he set the shaft 
of the great umbrella comfort- 
ably against his shoulder, and trudged away. 

On Norton Hill he met Doctor Blair. 

‘*Hullo, Ephraim! Heard the news?’’ 

‘*No, I hain’t. What is it?’’ 

‘*‘Waterman wants to sell his mill.’’ 

‘*Ye don’t say! When d’ye hear?’’ 

‘*This morning at the bank. He’s going out 
West to his son. There’s your chance. Five 
hundred cash. Just what you’ve been wait- 
ing for. Myers’ll jump at the chance of 
lending you the money on a mortgage. ’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ said Uncle Ephraim, 
nervously running his fingers through his 
beard. ‘‘Me and Matildy’ll have to talk it 
over. ’? 

He turned his back and plodded on up 
the hill, presenting the humorous spectacle of 
a pair of rubber boots, down at the heel and 
mud-stained, jogging along beneath the great 
circle of a time-stained cotton umbrella. 

His mind was in a whirl. A ten years’ 
dream of great importance to Matilda and him 
seemed about to become reality, and its very 
nearness paralyzed his powers of thought and 
speech. He had wanted the grist-mill ever 
since he and his wife had begun to feel their 
years. With that, the only mill within ten 
miles, in their possession, they could laugh 
old Time to scorn. But five hundred dollars! 
He shook his old head sadly. 

When, some hours later, having unyoked 
and stabled his oxen, he wearily stumped into 
the kitchen, he was greeted by savory odors 
that banished for the time any thought but 
that of food. 

‘*That smells good, ’’ he said, wrapping him- 
self in the genial atmosphere as in a garment. 
“Makes me hungry as a bear,’? he added, 
as “4 sank gratefully into a corner of the 
settle. 


Aunt Matilda, although on the point of | 
opening the oven door with a corner of her | 
ample apron, abruptly crossed the floor to | 


where he had hung his coat on the wall, and 
from its capacious pocket drew a package. 
She tossed it upon the table with such a look 
aS a mother gives to her wayward child when | 
words fail. 

‘Shucks!?? said her husband, an embar- 
rassed smile illuminating the fine lines and | 
pathetic hollows of his face. ‘‘If I didn’t | 
clean forget my snack! I was kind of upset, 











DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


“YOU'RE MAKING A MOUNTAIN OUT OF A MOLE-HILL.” 


e 






a misgiving each had been watching the other 
growing old; for a long, long time each had 
been wishing, although scarcely hoping, for 
such a smile of fortune. But now that it had 
come, they were old and timid, more conscious 
of doubts and fears than of gladness. Long 
after the dinner-hour they sat, weighing and 
forecasting, over and over again, in a circle 
from which they had not the courage to break, 
until a sense of the futility of talk overcame 
them. 

“T’ll_ see Si Blair,’’ muttered Uncle 
Ephraim, his head in his hand, motionless. 

‘‘Why, Ephraim,’’ said Doctor Blair, that 
night, as the two men sat in his well-lighted 
office, where medicine bottles crowded the cen- 
tral table, and rare pewters, picked up through 
forty years of travelling the countryside, 
adorned walls and mantel, ‘‘you’re making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill. Five years ago 
you’d have jumped at the chance, and the 
farm is a heavier load now than it was then. 
You want the mill and Myers wants the farm. 
Couldn’t be anything simpler. ’’ 

‘*Me an’ Matildy’d hate to let the old place 
go, Si,’’ said the old man. 

**Don’t say that again, or I’ll throw these 
fever tablets at you,’’ warned the doctor, smi- 
ling with the infinite patience he was wont to 
show to fretful children. ‘‘Myers would rather 
have a mortgage on your faim than on a gold- 
mine. He’ll give almost anything you ask. 
Let him have it. You stand a better chance 
of paying it off from the mill than any other 
way; and if anything did happen that you 
couldn’t pay it, you and your wife would still 
be better off at the mil] than on the farm. 
We’ll go right up to Myers now, and to-mor- 
row morning we’ll go down to the bank together 
and fix it up. Can’t afford to lose any 
time. ’’ 

Uncle Ephraim gazed meditatively into the 
open fire, combing his beard with calloused, 
scrawny fingers. 

‘**T believe I’ll do it,’’ he ultimately ventured, 
shaking his head slowly, ‘‘but you’ll have to 


| come along with me. ’’ 


The next morning the three men, Uncle 
met at the 
bank, and there passed the necessary papers. 
Myers was cheerful and obliging because he 
had at last got a hold upon a piece of property 





you see, Matildy.”? Thereupon he plunged | that he had long desired; Uncle Ephraim was 


eagerly into the news of the morning. 
Aunt Matilda forgot her oven. 


With many | dreaded responsibility; and the doctor smiled 


happy because ‘‘Si’’ was relieving him of a 


THE ORDEAL RY 
Kk By-W F Sherrye 3 \ 








on both because he &new that both neighbors 
were getting what they most wanted. 

‘‘Now, Ephraim,’”’ said he, ‘‘here’s the 
money. Be careful of it. It’s quite a bunch. 
If I were you, I’d go right over to Waterman’s 
and close the deal. I’d go along with you if I 
could, but I’m due in Richmond—late now.’’ 

So the two men separated—the doctor to 
soothe, save and comfort, but to receive, in 
many cases, only what queer, crooked human 
nature chose to give; Uncle Ephraim to drive 
the three lonely miles to Dillonsville and buy 
the mill. 

By the old cider-mill at Marshall’s he stopped 











to water his horse; and seeing that the trough | 
was overflowing with the previous day’s rain | looked into his face. Her ‘‘boy’’ was in 
and making a puddle all round, he got out of | trouble, in sore trouble—that she saw. She 
his wagon, and with hands and heels, for lack | threw an arm over his shoulder, and said, 


of better tools, scooped out a drain. 

When he was getting back inta the wagon, 
his foot slipped from the step, and although 
he saved himself from falling, he did not 





saw the old man’s 
face turn a dead white. 
Uncle Ephraim stood in 
his wagon like a man 
petrified—his figure 
stooped, one foot ad- 
vanced toward the step, 
his hand in an inner 
breast pocket. 

Mr. Waterman hurried 
toward him, fearing that 
he would fall. ‘‘Hain’t 


lost it, have ye?’’ he 
asked. 
Without replying, 


without even hearing the 
question, Uncle Ephraim 
went slowly and care- 
fully through every 
pocket and fold of his 
clothing. In tense silence 
he shook out the lap 
robe, felt behind the 
boot, overturned the 
cushion. 

**Must ha’ dropped it 


man observed. ‘‘Did ye 
stop anywhere on the 
road ?’’ 

Uncle Ephraim 
breathed again. Color 
returned to his face. 
‘*Yes, I did!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I ought to 
have a guardeen! I 
know where that money 
is right now, and I’ll be 
back here with it in no 
time. ’’ 

He turned old Nell and 
drove down the hill, 
while behind him the 
brook seemed insistently 
to clamor through its willows, 
**Come back quick! Come back 
quick !’’ 

But the old fat wallet was 
not by the trough, nor could it 
be found anywhere. Uncle 
Ephraim went over the whole 
length of the road on foot, back 
and forth, till well toward night, at first in 
hope, then in fear, at the last in dumb despair. 
His thoughts were not of the mill or of the 
farm, but, ‘‘It’ll kill Matildy,’’ and ‘*What’ll 
Si say ?’’ 

The hands of the clock in the church steeple 
were nearing six when he ascended the hill 
toward the Common. 

The familiar sound of wheels brought Aunt 
Matilda to the door. ‘‘Land sakes, Ephraim, 
where ye been? I’ve been most worried to 
death ’bout ye! Ain’t hurt, are ye?’”’ 

So she ran on, until his silence and some- 
thing in his bearing closed her lips. She 
walked quickly to her husband’s side and 


while her own strong, homely face quivered, 

‘““Come right into the house, dear! You’re 

all beat out. I’ll take care of the critters.’’ 
When she had helped him off with his coat, 


recover from the shock till the long hill rising | placed his chair at the well-furnished table, 
to the tiny hamlet of Dillonsville appeared | and poured him out a steaming cup, she went 


before him. 
At that season the grist-mill was idle. But 
its weather-beaten frame wore a pleasant look 


to Uncle Ephraim, and the now turbulent, wil- | | hand lightly on his bowed head. 


| 


to unharness Nell and feed the stock for the 
| night. 

‘**T’ll be right back,’’ she said, resting her 
**And don’t 


low-bordered brook beneath seemed to him to | ye stir from that chair while I’m gone. Try 


be singing in welcoming cadences: 
right! Come on! That’s right! Come on!’’ 

If the mill had not been so near the house, 
he would have taken a peep at its inside then 
and there. He might have yielded to tempta- 
tion, even as it was, if Mr. Waterman, tall and 
somber, had not appeared at his front door. 

‘*Morning, Mr. Baker !’’ 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Waterman! I hear 
you’re thinking of selling your mill,’’ said 
Uncle Ephraim, in a flutter of excitement. 


‘*T’ll sell anything I’ve got for a price,’’ was | 


the rejoinder. 

‘*Well, now, I heard that ye wanted five 
hundred dollars for your mill, and if that’s so, 
I’m here to buy it. What d’ye say’ ?”? Now 
that he had started, the old man’s one desire 
was to have the business over and done with. 

‘*That’s what I say, Mr. Baker,’’ was the 
matter-of-fact response. ‘‘Five hundred cash. 
Got the money with ye?’’ 

‘*Yes, I have, right here,’ said Uncle 
Ephraim, briskly, putting a hand to his great- 
coat pocket. 

“Step into the house. We’ll fix it right 
up,’’ Mr. Waterman was saying, when he 


‘*That’s | 











some of that pie.’’ 

But when she returned, he sat as she had 
left him, and the tea and pie remained untasted. 
With a bustling pretense of much haste and 
hunger, although a choking sob was in her 
throat, she hung her shaw! on its nail, and 
after she had noisily washed her face and 
hands at the sink, she briskly set the lamp on 
the table, and took her accustomed place oppo- 
site him. ‘‘Now, Ephraim,’’ she cried, teas- 
ingly, ‘‘I ain’t going to eat my supper alone! 
I never did, and I ain’t going to begin now. 
You’ve just got to eat something to please 
me. ’’ 

It was the only appeal she knew to help him 
in the pass to which he had come, and it did 
not fail. Fiercely she forced herself to eat, 
drink and talk. When she had seen him take 
his fifth cooky and his third cup of tea, she 
gave up and went away into the dark to ery. 
He cleared the table and washed the dishes. 
When she returned, the mellow-lighted kitchen 
smiled upon her as it had smiled upon them 
both every night for fifty years. 

‘*Now tell me, deary,’’ she said. 

The fire burned down and the night grew 


somewhere, ’’ Mr. Water-* 
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cold, yet they sat, hand in hand. The lamp 
sputtered and went out; still they did not stir. | 
Only when he saw her shiver did he put his | 
arm round her and lead her away to bed. 

In a neighbor’s house, just across the road, 
another act of the same drama was being 
played. Myers, who had been out at the old 
cider-mill that day with a load of empty bar- 
rels and kegs from the village grocery, sat in 
the front room, the rarely used parlor, stiff 
and stately with its ingrain carpet, its hair- 
cloth furniture and its mantel decorations of 
dried grasses. The blinds were shut and the 
door was locked on the inside. Before him, 
on the center-table, lay spread out the old, 
frayed, stained wallet and its contents.” Five 
hundred dollars! A large sum for him. The 
feeling of the crisp bills made his fingers tingle 
and his cheeks burn. Secure possession of that 
sum meant ultimate ownership of the coveted 
farm; meant for himself and wife and lusty 
boys, not slaving, pinching and grinding, but 
living; meant everything—or seemed to do so— 
all at once. 

The farmer’s face grew hard and pale, his 
eyes contracted and his hands clenched. 
Yes, he would do it, and no one on earth 
would be the wiser. ‘Thrusting the wallet 
back into his pocket, he relaxed his tired body 
and lay back at ease. ’ 

Above the dried grasses on the mantel hung 
a picture of his father, the old colonel, who, 





after the war, had for forty years been the 
tax-collector and the moderator 
of the town meeting. He had 
sung in the choir to the very 
day of his death. For he died 
one Sunday afternoon, after 
having attended service, quite 
as usual, in the morning. In 
all those years the colonel’s 
accounts and rulings had never 
been questioned. The voters 
would as soon have thought 
of questioning the governor’s 
‘Thanksgiving -day proclama- 
tion. Myers shifted uneasily 
and dropped his eyes; but when 
he ventured to look up again, 
the old soldier’s clear, calm 
gaze met his fairly, as it always 
did. In other days the son had 
been proud of the way the 
portrait’s eyes met yours, and 
had often called the attention 
of visitors to it. 

‘* That’s just the way he 
looked at you when he was 
living,’’ he would say. 

He had liked, too, to stand 
before it and gaze back un- 
ashamed, letting eye speak to 
eye, as is 4 worthy son’s high 
privilege. 

All this was changed. Myers 
rose, and approaching the pic- 
ture, gazed at it long and 
intently, till, once more, those 
steadfast old eyes mastered him. 
With a sudden rush of shame, 
and of pain sharper than 
shame, he realized that he 
could never face them again. 

Extinguishing the lamp and 
leaving the house, he softly 
closed and locked the door 
behind him. From his piazza he 
looked across the road toward 
his neighbors’ windows. It was 
beyond the Bakers’ bedtime, 
but their light still burned, 
and he knew why. Above the bare trees 
shone the stars; here and there in the valley 
and on the Lebanon hills beyond a light 
twinkled. Those lights had been sending him 
messages of peace and good-will for many a 
year. He liked them. He and his wife 
had often sat and watched them, letting their 
neighborly brilliance enliven the sober chat of 
the evening. To-night he had no pleasure in 
them; he had not a neighbor in all that circle. 
He had broken the chain. 

Abruptly he entered the house again and 
went up-stairs to bed, for never yet had the 
medicine of sleep failed him. Resolutely he 
closed his eyes, but the stamping and champ- 
ing of his horses disturbed him. The room was 
too light; he saw an edge of the sky beneath 
the curtain. Rising to draw it closer, he saw 
again the light in his neighbors’ windows. He 
could not return to bed, but sat there watching 
the light across the road, and wishing that it 
would go out, that he might sleep in peace. 
The clock in the church steeple struck eleven. 
Another hour had almost passed before the 
’ light across the road went out. 

The clock was striking twelve when Myers 
went back to bed. He heard the whistle of a dis- 
tant freight-train and the swift rumbling of a 
belated automobile. The first pallid streak of 
dawn gladdened his aching eyes, yet he shrank 
from it, too, for he feared that all men would 
read his secret in the pitiless light of day. 
Having dressed slowly and stealthily, he tip- 
toed down to the: parlor, and there once more 
spreading out the money on the center-table, 
he stood between it and his father’s picture, 
and gazed from.one to the other. The feel of 
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the money no longer thrilled him. Its crisp 


rustling irritated him. In the murky, mourn- 
ful light it bore an evil look. 


But the look of the old colonel, from his | neighbors’ door. 


band on the wallet as he had found it, and 
going across the road, dropped it inside his 
There Uncle Ephraim and 


high place above the dried grasses, was not Aunt Matilda, two pallid ghosts, found it 
changed. Clear and steady as ever, his eyes| when, shortly after, they stumbled out into 


met his son’s upturned, burning gaze. 


Myers | the clear light of a morning which promised a 


bowed his head in submission, snapped the! bright and beautiful day. 






N the small vegetable-garden overlooking the 
[nit cottage farmhouse, where Leah Fay 

and her aunt, Miss Susan Fay, kept house 
together, Leah was picking out stones. It 
was just before planting-time in spring, and 
the pleasant afternoon sunlight had drawn her 
out, with the same sure touch that was quick- 
ening into growth the little green blades of 
grass on the bank at the south side of the 
house, and was swelling the flower-buds on 
the elms in the front dooryard. Leah, with 
her strong back and arms, worked as a boy 
works, without consciousness of fatigue. Now 
and then she cast a glance toward the side 
door of the house below, and sometimes stopped 
a minute to listen. 

There was something about Leah Fay that 
made you like her at once. Her neighbors 
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SHE WAS ESCORTED BY HAROLD ON HORSEBACK. 


were discussing her one evening down at the 
store, and one of them, a man who lived on 
Temple Hill, remarked: 

‘*Most every one’s got two sides. You see 
one side and like ’em, and*I see round the 
other way, and don’t like ’em any, but I tell 
you what ’tis, Leah’s just got one side, and 
every one in town sees her just one way, and 
likes her, from the minister down to Susan 
Fay’s pigs.’’ 

It was not so much that she was pretty— 
although a fresh complexion and waving hair 
and kind brown eyes did much to make her 
seem so; it was rather her manner, which 
expressed ready good feeling and latent force 
of character. Even strangers felt her lovable 
quality. 

At the house a door closed. Looking up, 
Leah saw a man go into the barn, lead out 
his horse, and drive slowly up the road. She 
dropped her rake, crossed the field, and climbed 
over the wall just as the wagon passed behind 
the hill, out, of sight of the house. 

‘*Mr. Allen!’’ she called, and the man drew 
up. While the bluebirds flew overhead and 
the shadows lengthened and the old horse 
pawed holes in the road the two stood in 
earnest talk. Long suspected by Leah, although 
bravely kept from her by her delicate, impov- 
erished aunt, it was the old story of one debt 
and a small mortgage on the farm, then more 
debts and a larger mortgage, until, after her 
father’s death, a crisis had come, and fore- 
closure stared them in the face. 

‘*But there,’’ Mr. Allen concluded, ‘‘I don’t 
know as I’d ought to tell you this, Leah. I 
guess Susan doesn’t mean you toknow. Maybe 
something can be done before September, and 
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you’re smart enough to hire out down to. the 
Flat, if worse comes to worst.’’ 

‘*To hire out down to the Flat!’? The words 
rang in her ears. To hire out, and leave her 
frail aunt stranded among well-meaning rela- 
tives who did not understand her ways, to see 
her dear home sold at auction, the hens given 
to the neighbors, and the old family horse, 
Tug, carried off to be sold—the tears blinded 
her eyes as she pictured it all. 

That evening, in the intervals of talk during 
supper, and while she washed the dishes, the 
question, ‘‘What can I do?’’ burned in her 
brain. To Miss Susan she gave no outward 
sign, although she glanced wistfully at the 
thin, pale face of her aunt as she sat with her 
knitting unheeded in her lap. 

‘*Good night, Aunt Sue!’’ she said, at bed- 
time. ‘‘Let’s you and me go 
to the Center to-morrow morn- 
ing; it will do you good to 
ride out and get a change, and 
you know Mrs. Moulton’s been 
counting on your coming for 
ever so long. ’’ 

The suggestion sprang from 
a definite plan which had been 
slowly taking shape in Leah’s 
mind, and which she wished to 
discuss with Mr. Atwood, the 
lawyer, an old family friend 
and counselor. 

Alonzo T. Atwood, attorney 
at law, justice of the peace, 
superintendent of schools and 
deacon of the First Parish 
Church, sat swinging in his 
oftice chair the following morn- 
ing, when he heard a knock. 
The next moment Leah Fay 
stood before him, her eyes 
glistening, her cheeks flushed. 

“Good morning, Miss Fay! 
What can I do for you? Have 
you come about your will, or 
to discuss the new minister’s 
salary ?’’ 

‘‘O Mr. Atwood, please don’t 
joke!’ said Leah, and she 
hurriedly told him what she 
had heard the day before, while 
Mr. Atwood listened with an 
attention that was all kind- 
ness. 

‘“‘And what I came to see 
you about was this,’’ Leah 
continued. ‘‘You know I’ve 
raised all the green stuff in our 
garden for two summers. I 
thought that if I could only 
borrow enough money to plow 
up angther piece this spring, 
and buy some dressing, I could 
raise vegetables to sell round to 
the summer people and pay 
off the back interest, if I don’t 
make enough to pay any more. We’ve only 
got till September, and it’s all the home we 
have in the world’’—and she broke off abruptly, 
not trusting herself to speak. 

Unlike many jovial men who make a practise 
of being funny, Mr. Atwood knew the point 
at which to stop, and his heart was easily 
touched. 

Crossing the room to an open safe behind 
Leah, he took from it some bank-notes, which 
he placed before her on the desk. 

‘*My dear little girl,’’ he said, ‘‘your father 
and I were friends from the time we were 
boys at school together, and I don’t understand 
why Susan has never told me about the state 
of things at home. I believe that you have it 
in you to make this scheme of yours a paying 
one, and I want you to take your start in 
business as a present from me. No, my dear,’’ 
he interrupted, ‘‘don’t try to thank any one 
in this office, —we don’t allow it here, —but come 
in often and see me, and tell me how you get 
on.’? 

Busy days for Leah followed this talk in 
Mr. Atwood’s office. Every spare hour was 
devoted to her undertaking, and she not only 
consulted the successful farmers of her neigh- 
borhood, but also those in near-by towns who 
could give her advice. 

On a large sheet of brown paper she drew a 
plan of her garden to scale, and here she 
arranged the different vegetables, with plant- 
ing dates two weeks apart, to allow for a 
succession of crops. 





It was done with such system that later in 
the season, after the dressing had been spread | 
on the ground, and the rich, brown earth had ' 
been plowed and harrowed, it was a simple, 


matter to direct the planting. When the fer- 
tilizer and seeds, and the work of the hired 
men had been paid for, there was still enough 
money left to buy a wheel-hoe, which reduced 
the amount of Leah’s manual work in weeding 
and cultivating between the rows. 

It was a wonderful spring that year. The 
rains came in warm showers at frequent inter- 
vals, without rough winds and storms, and the 
sunshine quickened Leah’s seeds into thrifty 
little plants while she weeded and thinned 
out and encouraged each kind to do its best. 
Up and down the rows of beans she scattered 
nitrate of soda to hurry them along and make 
the string-beans tender and snappy. 

She had been warned to give less than 
a handful to each plant, for too much would 
burn them. At the roots of the green peas 
Leah mixed in wood-ashes, but no nitrate of 
soda. Old Mel Plummer made her wise on 
that point. 

‘*Sody’ll run ’em up, all leaves,’’ he cau- 
tioned her, ‘‘and if you ain’t calculatin’ to 
turn them vines into shade-trees, you’d better 
feed ’em ashes. ’’ 

She loved her work, and her garden showed 
it. Never were there lettuces so crisp, never 
sugar-peas so melting, never cress and radishes 
with such a peppery snap, never rows so 
straight and free from weeds. Her ability was 
discussed of an evening in the country stores 
beyond the limits of three villages. 

On the hills facing the mountains at the 
north end of the town, and below on the bor- 
ders of a lake, cottages and camps had been 
built, and at last the morning came when Leah 
hitched old Tug into an open wagon, filled 
with vegetables, and started out to seek a 
market among the summer people. 

Besides filling baskets with peas and beans, 
young onions and vegetable marrows, she had 
tied up bunches of small beets, pulled before 
they were much bigger than a hen’s egg—at 
the very moment when the beet is sweetest 
and tenderest. 

Then there were young kohlrabi, with funny 
topknots, corn-salad, Swiss chard, the queen 
of garden greens, and bunches of parsley and 
cress temptingly spread out in boxes lined with 
white paper. 

It was the crucial moment of the summer 
for Leah. She had planned, watched, labored 
and waited for this first harvest. To the 
utmost she had done her part; the garden had 
responded by doing its lavish best; all now 
hinged on the question, Would these people 
buy? 

Seven weeks were left before the money 
on the mortgage was due, and so far only 
small returns on a few early vegetables sold at 
the Flat had come in. Her success or failure 
rested wholly with these strangers. 

She was driving by a thicket of alders when 
the sound of something crashing through the 
bushes, followed by a blood-curdling, agonized 
ery, brought her to a standstill. In an instant 
she jumped down, and broke her way into the 
underbrush. There on the ground lay a beau- 
tiful, terrified Angora cat, its pink ribbon torn 
and smeared with dirt, its soft coat matted 
with burs, and one of its paws held fast in 
the jaws of a steel trap, evidently set for some 
thieving skunk. 

Although in the end her hands were bleed- 
ing from scratches, Leah succeeded in freeing 
the poor creature, and with it on the seat 
beside her, drove on to the first house of the 
summer colony. 

As she went up the driveway, a handsome 
boy in riding-breeches came across the lawn, 
and catching sight of the cat, ran into the 
house, only to reappear with a lady, evidently 
his mother. 

‘*My dear child, where did you find my poor 
pussy-cat?’’ she asked, in such a pleasant 
voice that Leah, forgetting her shyness, gave 
an animated account of her little adventure. 
‘*And what have you here? Fresh vegetables 
to sell, and you raised them yourself? We 
must have some at once,’’ and to Leah’s aston- 
ished delight, she made so many purchases 
that the money fairly poured into her canvas 


When Leah finally drove away, she was 
escorted by Harold on horseback, who wert 
to point out the different cottages, and to intro- 
duce her to his mother’s friends. 

‘‘And when everything is sold, come back 
here and have lunch with Harold and me,”’ 
his mother said, with such cordial hospitality 
that Leah could not refuse. 

That afternoon she returned home with every 
spear of green sold out, and a list of customers 
who had given her standing orders to sup})'y 
them with fresh vegetables, three times « 
week, throughout the season. Her summer’s 
success was assured. 

Three months later Leah had earned enous! 
from her garden to pay back interest on the 
mortgage, besides a first instalment toward 
clearing the debt, and a sufficient sum had been 
put aside to carry on the business a second 
season. And—what seemed to her best of al', 
as she watched her aunt knitting by the fire. 
the freedom from anxiety had changed tlic 
older woman’s expression—she seemed prett) 
and almost young. For the color had come 
into her cheeks, and the look of hopelessness, 
due to years of waiting for an inevitable blow 
to fall, had at last gone from her eyes. 














WOULD not exchange the good time I had 

as the child of a fur-trader for all the fairy- 

tales of happy children I have ever r 
said a woman who had been born and bred in 
the fur country of Mackenzie River. ‘* About 
forty years ago a young English nobleman 
was lost hunting between Mackenzie River and 
the Rockies. My father, who was related to 
him, came out from England to organize the 
search-party. The young Englishman was 
never found; but my father grew so fond of 
the life outdoors that he joined the fur com- 











pany. My mother came from England to brahma chicken to keep her feet warm, and| for a thousand miles, without a single black 


marry ‘him. Their honeymoon was up the | 
whole length of the Saskatchewan and down | 


the Mackenzie River to a new post that the | 


company had opened at the very gates of the 
aretic. There we children were born and 
passed our childhood. 

**My earliest memory of the life is a trip by 
dog-train up the Mackenzie for a thousand 
miles, in charge of an old Cree and his squaw, 
who had been our nurse. When my father 
was transferred from the Mackenzie to the 
Saskatchewan, it was so much easier to travel 
by dog-train over the ice than by canoe against 
the current, with portages too long and hard 
for little children, that he 
preferred to bring us out in 
winter. 

‘*We were a comical tourist 
party. There were ten to- 
boggan-shaped sleighs. To 
each were hitched six or 
eight Husky dogs, tandem- 
fashion, with bells round 
their collars, and a half-breed 
driver running beside each 
sleigh, who never stopped 
flourishing his whip and 
shouting, ‘Marche donc !. 
Marche donc!’ if he were 
French, and ‘Mush! Mush!’ 
if he were English—both of 
which meant ‘Go!’ 

‘*For weeks before we set 
out, the yard of the fur post 
had been in a turmoil, put- 
ting the dogs in training. Only the best 
Huskies [Eskimos] and collies were taken. 
Once a day, at the ringing of a bell, the dogs 
came scrambling to the rocks behind the fort 
for their food—frozen fish. There the drivers 
grabbed and harnessed and trained them, put- 
ting the green dogs in line between old trav- 
ellers. As for the puppies, it was the part of 
the children to harness and train them. 


Training the Puppies. 


S you know, it is often possible for a man 
and his dog to go where a sleigh could 
not follow, over deep drifts or rough 

ground; so hunters often go into the woods 
or across barren lands for hundreds of miles 
with no companion save a good dog, on whose 
back is strapped as big a pack of provisions 
as the man himself carries. Catching the 
puppies, we began their training by tying 
little rolls of leather or moss across their backs. 
Then hitching up the big dogs, off we would 
scamper, with the puppies following, yelling 
and rolling over and over to get the pack off, 
or forgetting all about it, and outracing our 
dogs in the sleighs. 

“The dogs enjoyed it as much as we did; 
but sometimes there would come a how! to the 
rear—some puppy trying to scratch the pack off 
his back had dashed into underbrush, and 
getting the cords entangled, now hung in mid- 
air. By the time he was rescued he would 
have learned that it isn’t safe to play pranks 
with a hump of provisions on your back. Now 


that we were to make the long trip up the ice | 


of Mackenzie River to the south, all these pup- 
pies were loaded with real packs; but only the 
old dogs were tied to the sleighs. 

‘*The young children were strapped to the 


toboggans like so many little mummies—noth- | 
ing visible from the great fur hoods but eyes | 
with frosted eyelashes and the red tips of very | 
cold noses protruding through the storm collars | ‘ 


buttoned over the face. The older children 
were left free to enjoy the fun of an upset 
when the Huskies made a dash up the river- 
bank or over hummocks of ice on some game 
scent—perhaps the three-dots-and-a-slur trail 
of a northern grouse hiding somewhere under 
the powdery snow. 

‘One of the half-breed hunters had har- 
nessed a pet moose to a sort of jumper sleigh. 
‘The moose was always trying to bolt from the 
dogs, and would swing out in great rocking 
‘trides, while the Huskies would scamper 
‘v keep on the heels of the moose. 

‘With a shout, somebody cries, ‘Go!’ and 

e are off, moose and Huskies and puppies, 
‘oboggans and jumper sleighs, with the half- 
breed drivers reeling off the miles over the 
rolling snow-drifts as if their snow-shoes had 
en winged ; off for a thousand-mile ride, as 
‘ar as from New Orleans to St. Paul, or Paris 
‘o St. Petersburg. 

“Our old Cree told us more of wild creatures 
on that long journey to the Saskatchewan than 
you could learn in a lifetime from a white 
tian. There was the northern grouse,—the 
ost stupid of all birds, ‘the fool hen’ of the 
hunter, —which turned whitish every winter 
like snow, and wore the feather stockings of a 











A SMALL TRAPPER AND 
HIS PARTNER. 





wrapped herself in a blanket when it was cold | | object to break the endless sweep of that white whine. 


| by burying herself in the powdery dry snow. 
And she wasn’t quite such a fool hen as you 
would think; for when the hunter attacked 
her brood of chicks in summer, she would flop 
about with what was apparently a broken 
wing, to decoy the enemy away from the fam- 
ily. Then when you followed her, ‘ Whum-)| 
m-m!’ she was up and off with a whir of 
wings, in which there wasn’t even a feather 
broken. In summer she wore a russet dress of 
feathers much the color of the sun-bleached 
grass and underbrush; but she would sit 
stolidly by the side of the trail and look at you 


till one of the dogs snapped | dren slept with feet to the fire, and perhaps a | pers and Indians. 


her head off. 

‘* *‘Waupauce’ —the Indi- 
an’s ‘little white chap,’ or | 
rabbit [the varying hare] | 
—was almost as foolish and | 
quite as tame. 
again and again under the | 
brushwood of the river-bank. | 


dress as white as snow, and 
always pretended to shut his 
eyes—the old Cree averred— 
because his eyes were the 
only black thing on his white 
body, and would attract an 
enemy over the snow. 

“Oh, the old Cree was a 
veritable book of wild-wood 
lore. He told us why the 
ermine has a black tip to his 
tail; why his neck is like a snake made to coil 
and wind and strike; why his muscles are 
massed on his jaws. Noon, the time of the 
short shadow, when we stopped for a snack of 
dry food, was the best time for the still hunter, 
the old Cree explained ; almost as good as morn- 
ing and night, when there is no shadow at all. 
The age of the game the Indian could always 
tell by the frost-bitten ears and worn stumps of 
teeth and broken claws. Whether it was the 
skeleton of a cougar or of a hawk that we 
found, the old Cree would at once launch into 
a history of the dead thing’s life—so many 
battles, so many enemies, which way it had 
been going and why, when it fought its last 
battle. 

‘*Once when we were gliding sleepily over 
the snow, with never a sound but the swish of 
the runners through the drifts and the bells of 
the leading dog-train, the old Cree suddenly 
stopped with a finger on his lip and pointed 
to the white levels ahead of us. At first we 
could see nothing—nothing but pale splotches 
of color from snow-blink. ‘Then a black speck 
seemed to be racing over the snow in dots and 
dashes, with streaks of white between, as if a 
snake had dived under and set the fluffy snow 
wiggling. Straight for us it came, quartered 
back, darted below, so intent on the scent of a 
trail that it had not seen us till there was a 
sudden zip! spit! flop! A poor white hare, 
that had been sitting motionless.in the snow, 
with lids closed to a tiny slit, went bounding, 
flopping, struggling blindly over the snow, 
with the black dot hanging to its breast by 
fanged teeth. Instantly a furry white form, no 
longer than your hands, with eyes like black 
beads, pirouetted into the air—the sinuous neck 
eurved and struck! A single thrust into the rab- 
bit’s brain, and poor ‘waupauce’ lay dead. 


The Danger-Signal of the Ermine. 


FTER that we were on the lookout for 
bead eyes and jet tail-tips that might 
betray the treacherous little ermine. We 

began to understand it was given a black tail- 

tip as a danger-signal on the snow to all other 

creatures; and many a time we caught a 

glimpse of a little slender form, shading to 

yellow on its sides, crouching on the-snow, 
with head alert as a snake. We were keen to 
pursue, but the old Cree always forbade such 
escapades. ‘He bite vera bad! Non! He 
vera bad medicine!’ and we were off again 
with a jingling of the bells and a scampering 
of the Huskies, and an enumeration of the 
lazy dog’s vices in a language ‘to make Husky 
71 


‘*We never stopped travelling from sunlight 
—I should say morning, for on the northern 
part of the journey there was no sun—to night, 
only pausing at midday for a dry snack; if it 
had been particularly cold, for tea boiled over 
the brushwood bark. Then away again, hard 
as the Huskies could race with polished run- 
ners over iced snow-crust. 

‘‘Half the time in the north the air is so 
charged with frost mist that when the sun does 
come up in a rosy light over the horizon, it is 
hidden as if ina cloud. This is a good thing 
for the traveller. Bright sunlight and ice-glare 


He, too, had put on a winter | 


world, would cause snow-blindness. At night 
the northern lights hung over the snow-fields 
in tints that changed hue every instant. 

‘*We always camped on the lee side of river- 
bank or snow-drift, within reach of shrubbery 
for fire. Unless it was stormy, camp did not 
mean a tent. Toboggans were piled sidewise 
as a windbreak. With their snow-shoes, the 
| drivers shoveled down to moss or grass bottom. 
| Fire was kindled in the center hole. At an- 
other fire, within call, camped the servants. In 
| other holes, shoveled out, were laid buffalo- 
robes and bearskins. Between these the chil- 


favorite puppy as a warming-pan. 

‘*The combination of warm food and cold air 
had the effect of putting every one into a dead 
| sleep ; but one night I recall lying awake, 
_ listening to the ice of the river whooping and 


long, low cry out of the blue dark. An old 
| Husky, with the deep fur and sharp nose of a 
thoroughbred Eskimo, jumped up from our 
feet with a little ‘yap.’ Then he trotted across 
and nosed at his sleeping 
master. The old Cree’s 
lank figure untangled it- 
self by loops, till he stood 
erect above the smolder- 
ing fires; but when we 
asked him what the 
lonely cry was, he only 
told us to go to sleep. 
‘*The next morning, as 

we were gliding over the 
drifts, with the air full of 
icy particles thick as fog, 
— ‘frost smoke,’ — the 
Cree kept glancing be- 
hind us. . Once when we 
bumped from a hollow to 
a hummock, I looked 
back in time to see gray 
forms, vague in the mist, 
galloping round a bend 
of the river, heads for- 
ward and down—on our 
trail! What they were 
any northerner may 
know. The Cree began 
throwing out poisoned bait; and at each fish 
the wolf-pack stopped to guzzle and fight; but 


far away behind the steel-blue sky-line, snap- 
ping and howling dismally all night, ravenous 
with hunger, but afraid to approach. That 
wolf-pack followed our tracks for more than 
ten days, off and on —a distance of five hun- 
dred miles. 

‘*One of the funny episodes about the night 
fire was that if the snow had chanced to be 
particularly deep and the drivers did not dig 
down to moss bottom, we would wake in the 
morning lying on an incline, with our feet | 
sliding to the fire—two, three, four feet below | 








us. The heat had melted the snow while we | 








“ NEIGHBORS AND FRIENDS.” 


at night they came up with us again, hanging | 
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to feel like a violin-string screwed so tight it 
will snap. The earth cracks with frost at your 
footstep. You see there is wind only by little 
splashes of the fine powdery snow here and 
there on the prairie, as if the rolling drifts had 
suddenly begun to move in waves. 

‘*Then the little powdery splashes of snow 
grow longer, splash higher, begin to wreathe 
and curl like the fret of waves on the shore. 
Your dogs will become very restless. That 
night they will fight to get inside your tent or 
cabin, or whatever kind of shelter you have 
made for the storm. Then the wind begins to 
There is no other way to describe it. 
It is a note of pain. You will be awakened 
at night by a roar like a storm at sea. The 
blizzard has come with his wild cohorts of the 
north, like ten thousand horses stampeding, to 
rage and rock the earth for at least three days. 


Three Weeks of Blizzard. 


- HE third day the storm usually sub- 
T sides; but I have known of one blizzard 
giving place to a succession of others for 

as long as three weeks. It is then that the 
terrible things happen in the lives of trap- 
Perhaps three or four have 
| camped short of food. If the storm continues, 
all will certainly perish of starvation. If one 
or two will only strike out, then ‘the grub pile,’ 
as the hunters call it, will last longer. Some- 
times each agrees to short rations at once- 


We saw hinr| | crackling with frost-shots, when there came a/each man to sit safe and tighten his belt a 


notch every day as long as the storm lasts; and 
sometimes things happen which only the white 
silences witness. 

‘*If two men go into the storm, and only 
one comes out, ‘the moc- 
casin telegram’ — that 
mysterious way by which 
news travels from post to 
post in the north, as if 
winged by a bird—will 
cause that one man to be 
shunned from the pole to 
the Missouri, unless he 
can give a satisfying ex- 
planation of his ‘pard- 
ner’s’ death. 

‘*In those days the 
Saskatchewan was the 
great center of the fur- 
trade, just as the Atha- 
basca is to-day. Or, to 
be more exact, pretty 
nearly the entire fur- 
trade of the north passed 
up and down its waters. 
There were the pro- 
visions brought up the 
river in flat - bottomed 
Mackinaw boats from 
Hudson Bay and Mon- 
treal. There were the canoes of furs brought 
from the Rocky Mountains and Pacific coast 
each spring. When the river-men from the east 
and the Indian canoe-men from the west met 
to exchange cargoes, the fort was like a fair. 

‘*Indians camped outside the palisades till 
the prairie was dotted with teepees like mush- 
rooms. Wherever a teepee stood, there curled 
up the thin blue line of the camp smoke, with 
bending figures seen in twilight against the 
fire, squaws cooking, hunters rubbing the 
splits and seams of their overturned canoes 
afresh with resin and tar. 

‘*Always, before the brigades arrived and 
| before they set out, there was a firing of salutes 
from the fort. The incoming brigade would 





RIVER-FISHING IN WINTER 


slept, and we all lay at an angle that threat- 
ened to shoot the whole family into the fire. 


| pause at a bend in the river outside the fort, 
|don its grandest finery, replacing the travel- 


‘*On the coldest nights we used to poke our | worn clothes with gaudy handkerchiefs worn 
heads out from the fur robes contrary to |round the necks of the paddlers, bright 


orders, and listen for ‘the sound’ of the north- | silk sashes, fresh buckskin leggings. 


A flag 


ern lights till freezing breath had fringed eye-| with the letters H. B. C.— Hudson Bay 


lashes and hair with frost. 


The Indians have | Company—would then be stuck in the prow 


fairy -stories of the northern lights being | of the foremost canoe. A gun would be fired 
merry dancers, Indian spirits, crackling their to notify the fort; then out the canoes would 
league-long whips of fire. There was always | swing in holiday array, the bagpipes going if 
a rustling or faint crackling through the mid- | a Highlander were among the crews, more gun- 


winter nights of-the north. 


| powder would be set off if an officer of the 


‘*T need hardly say that when the terrible | company were with the brigade, and the fleet 
northern blizzards blew, we ‘lay up’ and/ would sweep up to the fort gates in the style 
camped on the sheltered side of some bend in | of wilderness warriors—a scene not to be for- 


the river. 


You can never get an Indian or an gotten, a piece of the poetry of early western 


experienced hunter to travel in a storm; and | life that is forever past. 


the Indian can tell the signs of the coming | 
There is the | the river side, to which the central gate opened 
stillest sort of stillness for a day or two, so|a hundred yards back from the water. 


blizzard better than a barometer. 


‘*The fort was completely palisaded even on 


There 


charged with frost that the atmosphere begins | were two bastions diagonally across from each 
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other at the corners, with cannon mounted in 
both. All round, the stockades were loop- 
holed for musketry. We were all, boys and 
giris without distinction, taught to handle fire- 
arms at the earliest possible age. Inside the 
stockades cord-wood had been piled. By 
climbing on this, we children had access to 
the loopholes; and in our practise there was a 
deal of the fur company’s ammunition wasted. 

‘‘One instance will show the need for teach- 
ing boys and girls the use of firearms. There 
was to be a meeting of two war camps, the 
Blackfeet and the Crees, who had long been 
bitterly hostile to each other. The fur-traders 
were anxious that such a dangerous meeting 
should take place as far from the fort as pos- 
sible. My father, with another trader, and 
every white man of the forts, had set out for 
the meeting, two days’ journey distant. Strict 
orders were left that the gates be kept shut. 
No Indian was to be admitted. If any came 
to trade, which was unlikely in summer, they 
were to be served through a small wicket near 
the main gate. 

‘*The old trustworthy Cree happened to be 
down the river one hot afternoon. The heat 
became blistering on the bare prairie, with a 
scorching south wind that singed the grass like 
fire. We always had a supply of water inside 
the stockades; but some one suggested that if 
a pail were weighted and lowered to the bottom 
of the river, it would bring up colder water 
than we had inside the fort. Who was to go 
out for it? Nota man was in the fort; but 
then, not an Indian had been seen on the 
plains since the rallying of the tribes. 

‘*Inside the fort, besides my mother, the 
family and the Indian servants, was my aunt. 
Of us all, she was the best shot. Although 
we children clamored wildly for the delicious 
privilege of any danger there might possibly 
be in getting that pail of water, my aunt 
uttered a very severe ‘No!’ and marched out 
herself, with roped pail in one hand, a light 
rifle in the other. We stood behind the loop- 
holes, watching. 

‘*She disappeared down the steep river-bank. 
Then we saw her come up with a dripping 
pail of fresh water, and set it down to rest. 
She had picked it up again when she suddenly 
stopped. She was staring into the high grass 
to the right of the path between herself and 
the fort. Naturally, all eyes at the loopholes 
looked in the same direction. 

‘*There, crawling through the high grasses, 
naked but for their breech-cloths, and with 
war-paint daubed all over their greasy skins, 
were two young bucks [warriors], plainly bent 
on giving her a fight. It was clear that they 
knew that the men were all absent, and 
that women only were in the fort. From the 








| impudent look on their faces, very bad mischief 


was meant. We could not possibly shoot in 
defense of my aunt without as great likeli- 
hood of hitting her as of hitting the Indians. 
If we unfastened the gate, one of them could 
easily have forced an entrance, 
while the other seized her. 

‘**To our dismay, instead of 
rushing for the fort, my aunt 
set down the pail as if para- 
lyzed with fear. You can guess 
whether our hearts stopped 
beating or not. The Indians 
had now risen boldly up di- 
rectly under a solitary tree. 
On the topmost branch of that 
tree sat a whisky-jack [jay], 
scolding as usual, I suppose 
trying to tell my aunt that she 
had better take to her heels. 
Quick as a flash, she aimed her 
rifle, picked off that poor jay 
as coolly as if at target-practise, 
and then calmly lifting the pail, 
walked slowly and deliberately 
to the gates. As for the two 
young braves—well, there was 
a flash of greasy skin disappear- 
ing through the long grasses. 

‘*My father brought back 
from the meeting a great sur- 
prise. A truce had been ar- 
ranged between the two tribes 
—greatly to the dismay of the 
other chief factor. He was a 
single man, with a touch-me-not 
manner. To testify how sa- 
credly he regarded the truce, 
the most warlike of the two 
disputing chiefs presented his 
only daughter to this very 
pompous and dignified chief 
factor. 

‘“*To refuse her would have 
offended the chief. But what 
to do with her? She was 
young,—nine or ten years old, 
—and the chief factor was a 
bachelor, sternly set in the ways 


to do with this piratical crowd. Once things 
start going against us, can’t you see our lovely 
crew chipping in with the enemy? As things 
are, I don’t see how a row is to be avoided. 
It stands to reason that I can’t sit here 
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of a bachelor. So he sent the 
little waif to our fort till the 
brigade could carry her out to 
Hudson Bay to take passage for England; and 
the shy little wild thing became our playmate 
for almost a year, although she had terrible 
homesick fits of what the Indians call ‘the 
sickness of long, long. thinking.’ Ultimately, 
she came back educated from England to marry 
her benefactor, who had in the meantime 
grown old enough to be lonely, or at least to 
need some one to look after him. ’’ 
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SLIPPED quickly and silently round the 

corner of the chart-house; for when it is six 

to one, and you happen to be the one, dis- 
cretion is undoubtedly the better part of valor. 
I was able to move without a sound, since I 
was wearing rubber-soled boots at the time. 

Once round the corner, I paused, listening 
to the clatter of heavy boots upon the iron 
plating, and wondering which corner they 
would come round. It was very like playing 
tag, but I did not enjoy it. 

‘‘Only that bird, you galoot!’’ I heard some 
one say, in a reassuring voice; and then, after 
a moment, I heard them troop back into the 
chart-house. I drew a long breath. 

But my curiosity was now so thoroughly 
aroused that stay I must and see it out. I 
will admit that eavesdropping is not a pretty 
game to play, but there are times when it is 
necessary to play it, and this was just such a 
time. 

It was evident that they were confident of 
finding whatever it was that they were looking 
for; also, that the thing they were looking for 
was of considerable value. And at any rate, 
I knew one thing: that the captain of the 
strange schooner was not Captain Protheroe. 
So whatever they found undoubtedly belonged 
to Mr. Hawks, and I was there to protect my 
commander’s interests. 

Although they were six, and I but one, 
certain advantages lay in my favor. To begin 
with, they did not know that I was there, 
and they were cooped up in a small iron 
chart-house. I calculated how long it would 
take those six busy men, all in each other’s 
way, to draw their guns and shoot, if I were 
to appear suddenly in the doorway and open 
fire upon them. Had Wilfred been with me, I 
think we could have slammed the door to and 
locked them in; that would have been grand; 
but I could not do it alone. They would have 
at once raced down the stairway, and have 
reached the foot of it long before I could arrive 
there to hold them up, one by one, as they came 
down. I regretted that the little cockney was 
not with me! The game would have appealed 
to ‘‘Cert’nly’’ Wilfred! 

But I was alone, so I had to be cautious. 
I waited, and from the sounds it seemed as if 





ya . > 
they were stripping the paneling off the walls 
without success. 

‘*Tt’s no good,’’ said the voice of the pre- 
tended Captain Protheroe, as he or some one else 
slammed down a hammer angrily. ‘‘They’re 
not in this chart-house, wherever they are. 
Let’s take a look below. ’’ 

Then, as I heard them stumbling down the 
stairway, it struck me that I had better retreat 
toward the dingey, for they might pop up 
anywhere, and I should not hear them com- 
ing. So I slipped silently across the deck, and 
after a scramble, I regained my boat. I rowed 
hard, recollecting that those left upon the other 
schooner would inform the boat party, when 
they returned, that they had been followed by 
one man in a dingey from the Effie Dean. 
So I did not pause until I was alongside. All 
seemed quiet. Mr. Hawks was in the cabin, 
Peter Scott was in charge of the deck, and 
Wilfred, just as I arrived, was emptying a 
pail of potato peelings over the side. 

‘* *Ullo, ’’ said the little man, perkily, ‘‘ ’ere’s 
pore Grummit’s ghost !’? Then, as I reached 
the deck, he asked, in a quiet voice, ‘‘See or 
"ear anythink, Percival ?’’ 

‘*They are after pearls, I think, and they 
may find ’em before we do.’’ 

** Just so.’” 

I gave Mr. Hawks an account of all that I 
had seen and heard. He listened in silence. 

‘*It’s obviously pearls, sir,’’ said I, and sat 
back in silence. 

‘*It’s obviously something valuable, and not 
sealskins, ’’ said he, thoughtfully. ‘‘But apart 
from that, I don’t see why I should let ’em 
go and tear my ship to bits.’’ After a little 
he looked up.: ‘‘I wish that high tide would 
come along. She is all ready, and I am sick 
of this island, and all these doubts. We have 
patched her hull, bailed her dry, rigged a jury 
foremast, rigged her and bent sails, carried out 
a stern warp, victualed her, put water aboard, 
coal and a stove—she is all ready for the salving 
crew to go aboard with their blankets, and a 
navigating officer with a compass and his sex- 
tant,—you, Grummet,—if she will condescend 
to float.’’ 

‘“*Tt’s a week yet, isn’t it, sir?’ 

‘‘A week to-day. But we must decide what 





WE FINISHED THE WORK THE PIRATES HAD BEGUN. 


and let them play tag with you on my ship, 
and tear her inside out. If they find what 
they are after this morning—well, whatever it 
is, it belongs to me, and there is a fresh com- 
plication—how to get it from them! Anyway, 
we will go and have a look for ourselves this 
evening, after dark, and if we don’t find a pot 
of money, or a treasure-chest, or whatever the 
fool thing is, we will go across and present a 
little bill for paneling,’’ and he grinned at me. 

‘*What they are after, sir, is worth some- 
thing. ’’ 

**Yes, old Protheroe’s pile—sounds like a 
dime novel, Grummet.’’ 

‘*Captain Protheroe’s fortune would sound 
better, sir,’’ said I, laughing, ‘‘but the diffi- 
culty about to-night is leaving the ship. ’’ 

“T know it is,’? said Mr. Hawks. ‘‘You 
and I will have to go, that is certain. That 
means that we leave Scott in command here. 
But as it is more than probable that the crowd 
from the other schooner will have another 


search to-night, that is, if they don’t find what | 


they are after this morning, we can pretty 
well count on a hard scrap. That means we 
must have some one else with us. The ques- 
tion then is, Who is it to be? Young Green 
is faithful enough, and strong enough, but he 
lacks experience, and might get rattled in a hard 
scrap, and I don’t suppose he can shoot worth 
anything. So it will have to be the cockney— 
I should have liked to leave him here to help 
Scott, for Peter may have his hands full.’’ 
‘He has no strength for a rough-and- 
tumble,’’ said I, ‘‘but it won’t be a rough- 
and-tumble, it’ll be shooting; and that man is 
a dandy shot, and has the grit of a dozen.’’ 
‘*He doesn’t know what fear is,’’ said Mr. 
Hawks. ‘‘That is, he may know what it is, 
but I’ve never yet seen him show any, and 


we have been in some stiff places, Grummet, 


you and I and that little man.’’ 

For the rest of that day no boat left either 
the Effie Dean or the Electra, as we read the 
stranger’s name to be. Beyond two men slung 
over the side, painting, our friends showed no 
sign of life, for the boat containing the party 
that had visited the wreck had long since 
returned to their ship. Peter Scott was given 
his instructions, which he received in his usual 
stolid manner, but even he, I think, would 
have expressed some surprise had he known 
how long it would be before we met again. 

Young Green was called aft, and much to 
his delight, was created third mate by Mr. 
Hawks. He removed his belongings at once, 
and was permanently established in the cabin, 
for his life was no longer safe in the forecastle. 
He was addressed at once, with some care, as 
‘““Mr. Green’? by Mr. Hawks, Peter Scott 
and myself; Wilfred called him ‘‘Mr. Green 
Green. ’’ 

As night fell, we said good-by, and Mr. 
Hawks, Cert’nly Wilfred and I dropped quietly 
into a boat, and pushed off from the old Effie 
Dean. Had we known all that was to follow, 


our leave-taking might have been different. 
Mr. Hawks and I toék the oars. Wrapped 





in cotton-waste, the rowlocks betrayed no 
sound, and silently we rowed through the 
night toward the harbor mouth. Here we 
found the seas running high, and in the strong 
wind that began to catch us, once we were away 
from the shelter of the 
cliffs, we found keeping 
afloat no very easy job. 

One minute we would be 
at the bottom of a long, 
dark valley, with a great 
wall of water, black as 
ebony, descending upon us; 
the next, and we would be 
poised upon the giddy sum- 
mit of a range of hills, and 
then we would go swinging 
down in the liveliest fashion. 

‘*What do you make of this 
kind of travelling, Grum- 
met ?’’ said Mr. Hawks. 

‘*Tf this ’ere goes on much 
longer,’’ said Wilfred, out 
of the darkness of the stern, 
‘*T, Wilfred Gee, more com- 
monly known as Cert’nly 
Wilfred, will be seasick. ’’ 

“I’m beginning to feel a 
bit turned myself,’’ said I, 
grinning. ‘‘ How do you 
feel, sir?’’ 

‘* All right, so far, but I’ll 
admit that I couldn’t stand 
much of it. A lively ship is 
all right, but a small boat 
that tries to fly is different. 
‘The barometer is tumbling, 
too; I guess we are in for 
some kind of gale.’’ 

To find the landing-place 
was our next difficulty, and 
we spent half an hour of 
acute anxiety lying off and 
on, ‘waiting for a smooth. ’’ 
To have made a mistake and 
run into the wrong place 
would have meant the quick 
drowning of us all; and 
owing to the roar of the surf, 
we could hardly make each 
other hear. 

Then, more by instinct 
than by anything else, Mr. Hawks gave orders, 
and we pulled into the raging turmoil. A 
moment of suspense and hard work followed, 
and suddenly we found ourselves in calmer 
water. Then the boat grounded upon the little 
stretch of gravelly beach. We landed soaked to 
the skin, and hauled the boat, as we thought, 
into safety. The question now in our minds 
was whether the others were before us. 

We might expect anything, and I, for one, 
when I reached the rail, slid over quickly, 
with my arm raised in protection. We clam- 
bered aft, no light showing anywhere. Owing 
to the noise of the sea, our enemy might have 
been there in regiments, and have all shouted 
together, for all that we could have heard. 

But the wreck was dark and deserted, and 
at that hour, in those conditions, seemed doubly 
weird and strange. She seemed in some way 
thrilled with the lives she had lost, trembling 
with the recollection of the crimes that had 
been committed upon her; or was it only the 
screaming seas that raced up every now and 
again past her keel? 

We left Wilfred on guard, and entered the 
chart-house, where Mr. Hawks turned on his 
electrie torch. The place was littered with 
broken paneling. We finished the work the 
pirates had begun, and in five minutes the 
chart-house was bare to its iron walls, and 
nothing rewarded our search. Then we pitched 
the débris out on deck and minutely examined 
the flooring, but no trace of a place of conceal- 
ment could we find. 

‘*T wish that we knew what we were looking 
for,’? said Mr. Hawks,"in a worried voice; 
then he added, ‘‘What a row that sea is making 
to-night! I have never heard it sound so near 
the wreck before. ’’ 

‘*Well, sir, whatever old Protheroe’s fortune 
was or is, it isn’t in this chart-house.’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t look like it, Grummet. I wonder if 
that boat of ours is safe? The tide seems higher 
to-night than I have ever known it before.’’ 

He turned and glanced out of the door into 
the black, stormy night. 

**Go and see how Wilfred is getting on.’’ 

I stepped out, and found the little man where 
we had left him, wide-awake, and very much 
on the alert. We had to put our heads close 
together and shout, and as we spoke, a sudden, 
startling shower of stinging spray came out of 
the darkness. ‘‘’Ere! You come on guard 
ere, an’ lemme go!’’ yelled the little man. 

‘*T can’t, Wilfred. Orders are orders.’’ 

‘*Well, ’ere—wot’s the matter with this ‘ere 
perishin’ sea? Jes’ ’ark at the bloomin’ row 
it’s kicking up. Tide seems ’igher than wot 
I ’ave ever seen it before. ’’ 

‘*T know it does!” I shouted back. ‘*)00 
all right ?’’ 

‘Yes, but this ’ere sea is a puzzler. Cie 
your eyes get accustomed to the dark, you «@” 
see some of them bigger seas sweeping rizit 
parst us. It never done that before!’’ 

‘‘Gale blowing up from the nor’ard, to0,”’ 
said I. ‘Well, so long!’’ and I left him. 

‘‘We’ll try the stairway now,’ said Mr. 
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Hawks. ‘‘It makes me mad to think of all 
the time we have been monkeying around this 
wreck, and perhaps there is a nice, fat little 
nest-egg tucked away right under our noses, 
and only waiting to be found. ’’ 

‘‘Maybe the pirates, as you call them, sir, 
got it this morning,’’ I suggested. 

‘‘T don’t think that they can have done it, 
or they would have up-anchored and cleared. 
They must know that sooner or later I’ll find 
how they have been tearing my ship to pieces. 
My! Listen to that sea!’’ 

‘‘But how did they know about it, sir?’’ I 
asked, examining each step under his torch. 

‘“*Probably this man who called himself 
Protheroe was the mate of this boat, and had 
somehow got to know the old man had some 
kind of treasure aboard, and was only biding 
his time.’’ He tapped the thick iron rail that 
ran down one side of the stairway. 

Suddenly Wilfred, dripping wet, appeared. 
He wasted no words. 

‘*You ’ave made a mistake in your ’rithme- 
tic, you ’ave,’’ said he, wringing some sea- 
water out of his long black hair. ‘‘That there 
pertic’ler ’igh tide is comin’ to-night, it is.’’ 

As he finished, the Twin Brothers gave a 
slight although distinct shudder, and Mr. 
Hawks’s jaw dropped. 

‘*There,’’ said Wilfred, placidly continuing 
to wring the water out of his hair and clothing, 
‘*she’ll move orf to-night. ’’ 

We looked at one another grimly for a 
moment, and then we stumbled out on deck. 

Mr. Hawks opened his mouth to speak, but 
there are times when the English language is 
entirely inadequate. 

The wind was freshening to a gale, and sea 
after sea came crashing down about the wreck. 
Gradually, as our eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness, we saw that already the short night 
was passing, and that a faint gray tinge marked 
the east. Then we saw those great ridges of 
water advancing steadily upon us, and although 
at times the rocks round about us were bare 
and dripping, they were, for the most part, 
covered with acres of snow-white surf stream- 
ing across them like a mill-race. 

‘Our boat !’’ I cried. 

“Gone to Aden by now!’’ growled Mr. 
Hawks, and then, having found his voice, he 
spoke what was in his mind. 

It was mostly self-accusation. He called 
himself every fool under the sky, and this 
publicly before us, his subordinates. I made 
no sign, but Wilfred gravely winked at me in 
the gray, cold gloom. 

The savage sound of the sea was louder, for 
the tide seemed to be racing up. It filled the 
universe with threatening roar, it encompassed 
us upon all sides with cold, remorseless power, 
and the wind cut like a knife. We realized its 
power, and we realized our own helplessness ; 
we were trapped as completely as children at 
the seaside, and we were as weak. We had 
known all along that should a gale spring up 
during our endeavor to float the Twin Broth- 
ers, it would do away in one short hour with 
all our hopes of successful salvage. 

Again. the wreck shuddered, and, so I 
thought, lifted herself slightly. Whatever 
doubts Mr. Hawks had were, by this, com- 
pletely set aside. We had not realized, even 
when we landed, how high the tide was, owing 
to the black darkness ; but now, as I have said, 
the night was beginning to thin. The wind, 
steadily increasing, whipped on the tormented 
sea, and screaming like a thousand voices, 
sounded above the crashing of the waves. 
There was nothing to be said, nothing to be 
done, and the wreck heaved herself once more, 
and this time fell with a metallic clang that 
we could hear above the noise of the gale. 

“‘That’s it!’? shouted Mr. Hawks. ‘‘I’ve 
made a mistake somewhere. That tide is com- 
ing now, backed up and hurried along by this 
wind. Oh—’’ He paused in search of a 
word, but could find nothing to suit him. 

In the dim, pale light we looked out across 
those endless miles of raging sea. In one place 
it was sweeping clear over the promontory, 
and about us it was already deep water. Then 
a sea, greater than the rest, raced up, and in 
an avalanche of water, fell roaring into the 
waist. Another followed, then another, and 
each time the Twin Brothers wriggled like a 
thing in pain. 

A sudden sheet of spray came hammering 
down, drenching us anew, and as we wiped 
the salt water out of our eyes, we saw a huge 
wave, a great mountain of water, descending 
upon us. It only needed half a glance to tell 
us that that sea would sweep the ship from 
stem to stern. 

‘*That one’ll do for us!’? shouted Mr. 
Hawks. ‘Inside the chart-house, quick !’’ 

It was a slim, bare chance, and once inside, 
I hooked my arm through one of the open 
ports. With a sound like thunder that sea 
broke. As it roared aft, I saw Mt. Hawks 
struggling to shut the door; but the heavy iron 
hook that held the door back had rusted into 
the staple, and he could not manage it. 

He had barely time to jump for a sure hold 
before that sea came past, six feet deep, like a 
mill-race. It filled the chart-house in three 
seconds, and my body was washed about like 
arag. A soft, light substance passed me, and 
with my free arm I grabbed at it. 

Then for an incredible time my head was 





beneath the water, and my pulse drummed in 
my ears like a machine. My body was tossed 
and twisted about, and my life was strained 
almost to the breaking-point. 

Then, with a great gasp, I found my head 
above water. 

I drew the bundle in my arms against me as 
the water streamed out, and I found I was 
holding the limp, undersized body of Cert’nly 
Wilfred, wrapped like a rag doll about my 
arm. 

Dimly, by the light that marked the doorway, 
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I saw Mr. Hawks heave himself up. ‘‘Grum- 
met ?’’ he called, hoarsely. 

‘*Aye, aye, sir?’’ 

‘*Where’s the cockney ?’’ 

**T’ve got him, sir, but I’m afraid he’s dead.’’ 

**Into the stern, quick.’? ‘Together we ran 
aft to what shelter we could find, as the wreck 


ground upon the rocks, that must inetitably | 


pound her to pieces. Between us we carried 
Wilfred’s body. Mr. Hawks peered into his 
face. ‘‘Gone!’’ said he, shortly. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 






Il. LEFT ALOFT IN A KAURI. 


T is twenty-five days from Manila to San 
| Francisco, and the broad Pacific is not nearly 

so pacific as it pretends tobe. The old trans- 
port rolled heavily, and in consequence, my 
young stateroom mate and I were often lying 
in our berths, looking across at each other. 

‘But we talked. I grew much interested in 
him and his modern job of ranging the world 
in quest of valuable plants, trees and shrubs 
for transplanting in the United States. 

**Do you know the kauri?’’ he asked me. 
I think it was the morning after he had told 
me how he lost his eyebrow. 

“Tt is a timber tree, isn’t it?’’ said I. 
‘*Haven’t I seen veneers cut from the wood?’’ 

‘*Yes, the kauri is the great New Zealand 
pine, although it doesn’t look the least like 
our pine. Instead of pine-needles, it has a 
kind of club-shaped leaf, and the top is 
strangely branched, unlike any other tree I 
know. But it is valuable, and I have good 
hopes that the kauri cones I brought home will 
germinate and grow. 

‘*Tt is from the kauri that in the ages past all 
that fossil gum came, which they dig out of 
the ground in New Zealand. Thousands of 
tons of fossil gum are brought to San Fran- 
cisco and New York every year. It forms 
the basis of our best copal varnishes for 
coaches, automobiles and launches. Some of 
the best grades of it are worth a thousand 
dollars a ton. e live kauri-trees, too, yield 
great quantities of ‘green gum,’ as it is called. 

‘“*Going up from Auckland, I spent a week 
roaming round the great kauri res- 
ervation at Whangarei. The New 
Zealand government has set aside 
a tract forty miles long by fifteen 
or twenty miles wide as a kind of 
kauri park. I love big trees, and 
the kauri is one of the arboreal 
giants of this planet. 

‘*That kauri preserve is the most 
solemnly grand place that I was 
ever in. For miles the tops of the 
trees are so dense and lofty that 
nothing else grows under them. 
It is like the groves of California 
sequoias, but more impressive. 
There are no paths as there are in 
the sequoia groves. You have to 
go by compass. The only living 
creatures one meets are wild pigs, 
and occasionally small droves of 
cattle that have run wild. 

‘*Frequently I came to trees that 
were sixty feet in girth and almost 
two hundred feet high. Asa rule, 
it is from sixty-five to a hundred 
feet up to where the great limbs 
of the top branch out. 

‘In the forks of these huge 
branches the green gum collects, 
sometimes in masses weighing a 
hundred pounds. With my field- 
glass I could see these excrescences 
plainly; and one day I came toa 
tree that looked so rich in gum that 
I determined to try my hand at 
digging it. 

‘*The Scotch settler on the bor- 
ders of the preserve, with whom I 
was staying that week, sometimes dug gum 
himself, and had the usual ‘green-gummer’s’ 
outfit, which he lent me. Besides hatchet and 
chisel, it consisted of a twine ball, an old Minie 
rifle slug, and a small, but strong rope with 
loops, for climbing the trees. The slug is tied 
to the end of the twine and thrown up over 
the branch. One end of the rope is then made 
fast at the ground and the other drawn up 
over the branch by the twine and hauled down 
on the other side. 

‘*With this rig I set off. The settler himself 
had gone to Whangarei that morning, and I 
did not tell him where I was going. 

‘*The distance was six or seven miles, and I 
had some difficulty in finding the tree again, 
but finally came to it at about one o’clock, and 
after a few trials, landed the twine over the limb 
where the gum was. Oneend of the rope I had 
already made fast to a projecting root. To the 
other end I now tied the twine, then drew it up 
over the branch and down to the ground, where 
I let it hang free, with the twine still attached 
to it, lying in a coil hard by. 

‘**Tt isn’t easy to climb a line like that, even 








with loops for your feet, but you can do it if | 

you hold your body straight and can keep | 

from twisting. After a tussle I got up there. 
‘*What a branch that was! From the ground | 


it had not looked very large, yet it was bigger | 


round than a hogshead. What a difference there 
is, too, between looking up eighty feet, and look- 
ing down eighty feet, after you are up there! 
‘*But keeping tight hold of the rope, I clam- 
bered on to the branch, and then inspected the 


gum. It was a big mass, wedged into the | 


crotch of the branch, and I discovered another 
lump higher up. There was fifty or sixty dol- 
lars’ worth of gum, if I could get it down; and 
taking the little hatchet from the sheath at the 
back of my belt, I began hacking round it. It 
was deeply embedded, and I hacked away for a 
long time, with one hand holding to my rope. 
Finally I found I must stand up and cut away 
the bark behind it. 

“That was giddy work; and there was 
another dangerous thing about it. The upper 
side of the big branch was covered with a pale 


green moss that was very soft; and I did not | 


realize at first that this moss easily sloughs off, 
and that underneath it the bark is slippery. 
**T got up on my feet, with the rope in front 
of them, so that I could grab it if I lost my 
balance, and hacked away at the back of the 
lump. Soon I had to lean forward to reach. 
‘*All at once the rotten moss tore and slid 
away underfoot. I came near going sidewise 
off the branch, but sprang to save myself, 
grabbed for the rope, and instinctively struck 
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“IN FACT, I BARELY SAVED MYSELF.” 


the hatchet into the branch, to hold by. That 
was good judgment enough—but for one thing! 
The rope was right in front of me. About an 
inch of the hatchet-blade struck it and cut it 
off. Before I could get hold of it both the 
severed ends glided off the branch and went 
sailing down, down, and fell in a heap on the 
ground below! 

‘*There was a situation for you! Up eighty 
feet in that kauri, and no means of getting 
down. In fact, I barely saved myself. I let 
myself down astride the branch, for I was 
trembling and cold all over. I was disgusted 
with myself, too, for being idiot enough to get 
into such a predicament. 

**f couldn’t possibly get down. The branch, 
the tree trunk, everything about it was too 
enormous to grasp, or to do anything with. 
Why, one might as well have tried to climb 
down the huge stone pillars of the old temple 
at Baalbec! 

‘**T sat there an hour before I recovered my 
self-possession and stopped trembling. Even 
then I could think of nothing that would get 
me down. The twine and the old Minie slug 
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| were down there on the ground with the rope. 
|I had nothing in my pocket except my note- 
| book, pencil, jack-knife and two safety-pins, 
such as I always carried in case of torn cloth- 


ing or lost buttons. Even my luncheon for the 
day was down there on the ground. 

‘All my clothing, torn into strips, would 
not reach half-way down. My only idea was 
| to shout, in hope that some one might hear 
}me; yet I was six or seven miles from any 
| house, far from any path or trail, and in the 
dense maze of damp treetops my voice, as I 
soon found, did not carry any way at all. 

‘*Then I fired my revolver four or five times. 
There was no response, save from an old wild 
boar that came and circled round at a distance, 
frothing and grunting. 

‘*Did you ever try sitting astride a hogshead 
for half an hour? Have you any idea how 
tiresome it is? It soon comes to be torture. 
On that rotten, slippery moss I did not now 
dare rise to my feet. My head swam so that 
I dared not look down. I lost my nerve, I 
| suppose, for every few minutes the wild im- 
pulse beset me to drop off and slide down the 
| tree trunk. I knew that it would kill me, or 
at least disable me, yet the impulse to do it and 
have it over with returned again and again. 

‘*But I sat there hour after hour, trying to 
rest first one leg, then the other, by drawing it 
up under me. The nerve-racking monotony 
| of my helpless discomfort was awful. It was 
worse than fighting savages or wild beasts, or 
than any other danger that I ever encountered. 

‘*Night came on, and such a night as that 
was for me! Fog and clouds had gathered in. 
It began to rain. The treetop dripped on me. 
It was dark as Egypt, and in that darkness 
I seemed to be falling, falling, all the time, 
from the branch. A pair of little glassy-eyed 
owls came flapping round, and whooped at me 
in the darkness. It was horrible. 

‘*T think I was nearly crazy at times. I 
had given up all hope. I expected to sit there 
till I dropped off and broke my neck. Not all 
the gold in Alaska or all the diamonds in 
South Africa would hire me to go through 
| another such night as that. 

‘‘Day dawned at last, and the dull light 
through the dripping treetops showed me to 
myself again, still sitting there astride that 
huge branch, wet to the skin, so cramped that 
my legs and feet felt dead. In fact, I looked 
at them with a kind of mournful wonder; I 
could hardly believe that they were mine. 

‘*Then suddenly I noticed something that 
seemed to bring me back to life. My wet 
trousers legs had worked clear 
up to my knees, and what my 
eye fell on was the top of one 
of my socks—an inch or two of 
it—above the leg of my boot. 
While travelling or tramping I 
always wore woolen socks 
instead of cotton ones. It came 
to me like a flash of light in the 
dark that I might perhaps ravel 
that sock, and so get a yarn 
thread which I could let down 
to the twine string lying in a 
heap on the ground below, and 
use one of my safety-pins as a 
hook for it. It was like one 
grand, great flash of hope! 

‘*And I promise you that I 
wasn’t long hauling off one of 
those socks. I found that I could 
ravel it. The raveled yarn was 
kinky, but I kept passing it 
through my wet fingers. There 
was plenty of it, and tying one 
of the pins, opened, to one end 
of the yarn, I let it go dangling 
down to the ground, and began 
fishing. 

**Nor did I have much trouble 
in hooking the twine. For a 
while I was dreadfully afraid 
the yarn would break, and 
pulled very gently on it till I 
got the twine started up. It 
bothered me at first by slip- 
ping through the hook, but I 
remedied that by twisting the 
yarn and causing the twist to 
| extend downward to the twine. I was then 
able to draw it up. 

‘‘With what exultation I caught hold of that 
twine I leave you to imagine; for I had now 
only to pull up the rope to which the twine 
was tied, whip the end of it round the great 
branch, and make it fast. 

‘*T had only one-half of my rope, and with 
what was taken up, looping the end of it round 
the branch, it proved too short to reach the 
ground by nine or ten feet; but I did not mind 
dropping that distance. 

‘*In truth, I was so glad to feel the ground 
under my feet again that I could have thrown 
myself down and embraced it with both arms. 

‘*Well, about the first thing I did was to sit 
down and devour my yesterday’s lunch. Then 
I took my borrowed gum-digger’s kit and made 
haste home to the Scotch settler’s, where I 
found ‘Sandy’ very decently anxious over my 
protracted absence. ’’ 

**And you never went back to dig that lump 
of gum ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Not I!’? he exclaimed. ‘‘The lofty tops of 
| the kauris had lost their charm for me.’’ 
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TOGO AND NOGI. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
GO and Nogi; rarely has the United States 
welcomed military and naval heroes of 
more distinguished achievement. In them is 
incarnated that spirit of old Japan which has 
made possible its swift rise to a place among the 
great powers of the world. 
fey E almost every other great cathedral in 
the world, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine is not to be finished according to the 
plans of its original architect. The Roman- 
esque fashion in church-building is waning; 
the Gothic is reasserting itself. 
T is a curious fact that polo, the most exclu- 
sive, aristocratic and fashionable of games, 
should .have been invented and named in the 
desert wilds of Chinese Tibet. It was at least 
three centuries ago that the Tibetan nomads, 
astride of swift wild asses, and armed with 
clubs like hockey-sticks, first began playing 
**pulu. ’? 


S Congress has power to ‘‘establish’’ post 
roads, and as the extension of rural free 
delivery is converting many country highways 
into such roads, it is easy to perceive the argu- 
ment by which Senator Swanson of Virginia 
defends his bill appropriating twenty million 
dollars a year for five years to improve the 
roads of the country. 
ING George of England performed a some- 
what delicate task with courage and intel- 
ligence when he decided the Alsop claims of 
the United States against Chile in favor of this 
country. The claims arose from the seizure of 
the territory of Arica by Chile. The United 
States maintained that having seized the terri- 
tory, Chile was bound to observe agreements 
already in foree; and King George has so 
decided. . 


EW York now has a Chinese public school, 

taught by instructors sent by the Imperial 
Board of Education at Peking, and in July its 
first graduating class, eleven boys and seven 
girls, received their diplomas. The graduating 
exercises included the worship of Confucius—a 
development that the most liberal-minded and 
far-seeing of the founders of the American 
public - school system could hardly have 
dreamed of. a 


NGLAND is not too conservative to amend 
its national anthem. The work was done 
by Dean Hole,—not by the poet laureate, —and 
for the stanza containing the lines, ‘*Confound 
their politics, frustrate their knavish tricks,’’ 
this has been substituted : 
O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 
Make wars to cease. 
Keep us from plague and dearth, 
*-Turn Thou our woes to mirth, 
And over all the earth 
Let there be peace. 


URKEY lives in the midst of alarms this 
summer. Its efforts to collect taxes from 
the Albanians, who heretofore have been ex- 
empt from certain taxes levied in other parts of 
the empire, have met with opposition. The 
despatch of troops to suppress the rebellious 
uprising has been followed by complications 
with Montenegro which imperil the peace of 
the whole Balkan region. While these troubles 
were brewing in the far west of the empire, 
the tribesmen in lower Arabia, more than two 
thousand miles away, rose in revolt, and have 
administered a crushing defeat to the Sultan’s 
troops. It takes a long arm to reach from the 
Adriatic to the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
T was good sportsmanship which led the 
Kansas boy who is a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford to compete in the recent athletic meet 
between the English universities and Harvard 
and Yale. He won the hammer throw, and 
by this single point the meet was won by 
Oxford and Cambridge. Had he declined to 
compete, the victory would have been won by 
Harvard and Yale. It is not fair to accuse 
him of lack of patriotism, as has been done. 
The meet was not an international affair, in 
the strict sense, but an interuniversity contest, 
and being an Oxford student, it was his obvi- 
ous duty to do his best for his university. 


| Had it been an international affair, Cornell, 


| Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton and other 
| leading American institutions could have 
| joined Harvard and Yale in sending over a 
| team which would have beaten easily the best 


| athletes of the British universities. 


*® ¢ 
OUR INTIMATE CRITIC. 


Conscience is harder than our enemies, 
Knows more, accuses with more nicety. 
George Eliot. 
& © 


A STEP TOWARD PEACE. 

ECENT years have produced no diplo- 
matic event of greater interest and signifi- 
cance than the changes just made in the 

Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance. 
That treaty in its original form was signed 
at London on August 12, 1905. The impor- 
| tance of it consisted in the following paragraph : 


| ‘*If by reason of unprovoked attack or ag- 


gressive action, wherever arising, on the part of 
any other power or powers, either contracting 
| party should be involved in war in defense of its 
| territorial rights or special interest mentioned 
‘in the preamble to this agreement, the other 
| contracting party will at once come to the assist- 
ance of its ally, and will conduct the war in 
common and make peace in mutual agreement 
with it.’’ 

It was everywhere recognized that by this 
treaty Great Britain and Japan had formed a 
defensive alliance which greatly strengthened 
both powers. 

The treaty still had some time to run, —until 
1916, —but representatives of the two countries 
have now added a clause to the effect that the 
provision for mutual assistance shall not apply 
to any ease in which one of the contracting 
parties is at war with a nation with which 
the other has concluded a general arbitration 
treaty. 

This most important change is due wholly 
to the proposed peace treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States, and therein lies 
its significance. For the first time in history 
the bond of blood and sympathy between the 
two great English-speaking nations is recog- 
nized in international negotiations. It amounts 
to a proclamation that war between England 
and America is inconceivable. 

It is suggestive in another way also: the 
primacy which is awarded to general treaties 
of arbitration. Before them even an alliance 
for war must bow. The change in the treaty 
and its extension until 1921 must be regarded 
as a long step toward the peace of the world. 
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FINANCING THE CANAL. 

HE recent bond issue of fifty million dol- 
lars for Panama Canal purposes is the 
first use of the power given the Secretary 

of the Treasury in 1909, when Congress author- 
ized sueh bonds to a total of two hundred and 
ninety million dollars, if necessary. In 1902 
| about eighty-five million dollars were realized 
from a bond issue, which covered the sum paid 
to the French company for the canal property, 
to Panama for the canal zone, and for the pre- 
liminary work. Sinee then the money spent 
upon the construction work, about one hundred 
and fifty million dollars, has come wholly from 
the ordinary revenues of,the government. 

The recent bond issue was notable as demon- 
strating that the credit of the United States is 
the highest in the world. Securities of Eng- 
land, Germany and France are selling at a 
discount, but this three per cent. bond issue of 
fifty million dollars was more than three times 
subscribed for, and at a premium of two to 
three per cent., so that the government realizes 
about fifty-one and a quarter millions. The 
bonds, moreover, have only an investment 
value, whereas all earlier bonds issued since 
the national bank system was established have 
enjoyed a fictitious value through the privilege 
of being used by banks as the basis of note 
circulation. 

It was, in the broadest sense, a popular bond 
issue. About ten thousand bids were received 
from all parts of the country, and the bonds 
were issued to twelve hundred subscribers, 
preference being given to the bids for small 
amounts. The canal work is being pushed 
forward in satisfactory fashion; but unless the 
income of the government is suddenly reduced, 
| there is not likely to be immediate need of 
| issuing any part of the remaining two hundred 
|and forty millions in bonds which have been 
| authorized by law. 
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RECIPROCITY IN CANADA. 
N the United States reciprocity with Canada 
is not an issue which divides parties. It 
cuts across both parties, with friends and 
enemies in each. 

But in Canada reciprocity with this country 
is an acute party issue. The Liberal govern- 
ment, having negotiated the understanding 
with the United States, defends its course, and 
carries the Liberal party with it. The Con- 
servative opposition is so strongly opposed to 
the scheme that it practises a policy of obstruc- 
tion in parliament to prevent the ratification 
of the agreement. 

The obstructive tactics were begun before the 





coronation of King George, and were suspended 
only to allow the prime minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, to go to London to do honor to the 
King. The Conservatives are not content with 
resorting to obstructive tactics against the reci- 
procity bill alone. They are holding up the 
supply bills also, in order to cripple the govern- 
ment financially, hoping thereby to force a new 
election on the reciprocity issue, if not to defeat 
reciprocity altogether. 

There is no method of limiting debate in the 
Canadian House of Commons, and this fact 
renders the government powerless to carry its 
plans when faced by a determined minority. 
So long as members can be found to kill 
time by speaking, the minority rules Canada. 





| 
| 


| 


There is also no limitation of debate in the | 


United States Senate. But the Senate, when 
a majority is really determined to have its way, 
usually succeeds. The minority is‘either out- 
witted or wearied out, and the bills go through. 
Even in Canada the success of the minority 
can be only temporary. As soon as it is ap- 
parent what the people desire, this or another 
parliament will act. 

The Conservatives maintain that reciprocity 
is an issue on which the wish of the people is 
not known, and that the Liberals have no 
right to foree it on the country. There is 
enough truth in the charge to justify it, but 
the parties in Canada are ‘‘playing politics’’ 
with the reciprocity issue, just as the party 
leaders here sought political capital on the 


same issue. 
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AFTER THE PLOW. 


The furrows into harvest break! 
O soul, wilt not the lesson take? 
Harriet Ware Hall. 
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“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


HAT odd results occur when men and 
W women begin to exercise their naming 

power! A dingy alley becomes an 
‘tavenue,’’ a lawless mining town is named 
for an ascetic medieval saint, an undersized, 
turn-up-nosed girl is ‘‘Diana,’’ and a brazen- 
faced, harsh-voiced woman is knownas ‘‘ Baby’’ 
all the days of her life. ~ 

Queer ‘‘fads’’ determine the names of a gen- 
eration. Forty years ago the termination ‘‘ie’’ 
held the field. Angie and Carrie and Bessie 
and Nellie and Katie and Lovie and Dovie 
were on school registers. They looked better 
there than now, affixed to deeds and wills. 

Parents cannot buy in the market that fore- 
sight which fits the name and the child to each 
other, but they can at least.avoid the absurd 
and fantastic. Alas for the girl who enters 
society handicapped with such a ‘‘Christian’’ 
name as Sibelia Josephine! Or the child com- 
pelled to live up to the romance of Leotine or 
Euphrosyne, or the historic weight of Victoria 
or Eugénie, or that Puritan Biblical favorite, 
Keren-Happuch ! 

The homely names and the dignified names 
wear best. ‘‘Mercy, Betsy and Sally, the 
names of my three aunts!’’ is a family excla- 
mation in a large New England connection, 
and the names have been repeated unto the 
fourth generation. 

The glory of Elizabeth, the grace of Grace, 
the sweetness of Ruth and the queenliness of 
Louise are all good. For the future, as in the 
past, the best-loved name for a girl child will 
be Mary—so modest, so rich in its tradition 
and its promise, a name fit for queen or peas- 
ant, wrapping in its melodious brevity all that 





makes a woman’s name beloved and revered. 
| 
A COLLEGE FOR CULTURE. 

COLLEGE education may be directed 

toward either of two ideals: the prepara- 
tion of the student for earning his living 
|in intellectual’ pursuits, or his training for 
useful and broad-minded service to and leader- 
ship of the public. Ina democracy the latter 
ideal, although of the highest importance, is 
with difficulty maintained. Of late years the 
movement has been almost wholly in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The pressure from the students themselves, 
from the lower schools and from the public at 
large, has been for the abandonment of disci- 
plinary and cultural studies, such as the classics 
and the higher mathematics. Subjects are 
usually judged by their real or supposed utility 
in the preparation for one’s desired vocation ; 
and the selection has accordingly been left 
more and more to the student himself. 

But one college, at least, has deliberately set 
its face in the other direction. The policy 
announced by the governing boards of Amherst 
insists upon Latin or Greek, or both, as a 
requisite of admission, and two years of classi- 
cal study in the college itself. It offers a wide 
choice of other studies, but makes certain min- 
imum requirements in mathematics, sciences 
and languages. It aims at the limitation of 
students rather than at indefinite growth, and 
pledges the college to a steady increase of the 
salaries of its professors. 

Some of the smaller colleges will no doubt 
follow the lead of Amherst; more will wish 
they dared todoso. For its aim is a high and 
useful one: ‘‘the training for public leadership, 
not the personal equipment for a trade; the 


* © 





stimulation of spiritual responsibility for the 





service of humanity.’’ An aristocratic ideal? 
Perhaps so; but aristocratic in the best and 

We may be certain that there will never be 
any lack of institutions where an excellent 
technical or vocational education may be had. 
The danger has been that the opportunity to 
get the best sort of training for cultivated, 
intelligent, broad-minded citizenship might be 


| lost entirely. The Amherst movement is a 


sign of promise. 
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BY CONTRAST. 


O one could quiet her. She had sobbed since 
early morning, and it was almost night. 

“Poor sis! It comes hardest on her,” said one of 
the brothers. “She and mother have lived here 
alone so long.” 

The nurse had not gone. She might have helped, 
but again and again, through the day, Miriam had 
refused to admit her. At last the door opened, 
and unannounced she came to the bedside. 

With a shuddering cry, Miriam Page turned 
away. This person, a stranger three days before, 
was now inseparably a part of that death-bed 
picture. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘there’s nothing you can do. 
She is dead—and she loved to live. It isn’t as if 
she had wanted to die. She was comfortable and 
happy. It is cruel.” 

“Tt is beautiful.” 

The low, firm tones acted strangely on the sob- 
bing woman. For the first time in hours she lay 
silent. 

“Eighty years old—comfortable—happy—loving 
to live.” The nurse sat down in a low chair by 
Miriam Page’s side. ‘‘Let me tell you what ‘cruel’ 
means. A good mother,—as good as yours,—left 
widowed, blind and poor. She lives in an old 
house—cold in winter, but yet home. She can find 
her way about the rooms in her blindness.” 

The story came with an effort. 

“That home has been mortgaged to start one of 
the sons in business. The business has failed— 
the son has died—the mortgage is due. The other 
son is living his own life in a great city. He means 
to help his mother, but when he drinks—he forgets. 
The daughter—there was only one—has been 
killed by a wretched marriage, and the little girl 
she left lives with her blind grandmother—the 
only mother she has ever known. The son in the 
city has promised to send a few dollars home 
every week, but one Saturday he forgets. There is 
no food for over Sunday. The old mother is too 
proud to let the neighbors know, and that little 
girl sees her mother’s mother, gray-haired and 
broken-hearted, grope her way to the bed and 
throw herself down, sobbing, ‘My boy has for- 
gotten me!’” . 

Miriam turned to her. 

“It was long ago,” the nurse steadied her voice 
as she spoke, “but I see it yet. That very night 
my grandmother—died. Suddenly—without com- 
forts—without even necessities. Oh! to have to 
be glad your dearest one has died—because you 
know that life could mean nothing but suffering— 
that is cruel!”’ 

She bowed her face in her hands, and Miriam, 
dragged bodily from her own grief, gazed at her, 
dumb with sympathy. Then suddenly she buried 
her face in the pillow. 


“O mother!” she whispered. ‘‘Thank God!” 
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A REVERSED JUDGMENT. 


66 DEAR!” said Mrs. Clark, sinking into an 

armchair as if she never meant to rise from 
it. “That’s the fifth time Bessie and Bob have 
whooped since supper. Our stairs will be worn 
thin before we’re through with this fell disease. 
And the worst of it is that it isn’t even pictur- 
esque,” she ended plaintively, as she drew over 
an enormous pile of mending. 

“It’s the limit,” replied her husband. “My four 
nightly hours of rest make me ache to go on a 
prolonged orgy of sleep. By the way, Emma, the 
Kingslands and Mertons sent their regards, and 
wanted to know if there was anything they could 
do.” e 

Mrs. Clark viewed him with exasperation. 

“Of course, and that’s all they ever will do! 
They all know Maggie’s left. Naturally, I can’t 
telephone and say, ‘Come and do my dishes, 
please,’ or ‘You might clean my silver,’ or ‘Won’t 
you just sit in the nursery and keep the children 
from fighting so they won’t get excited and 
cough?’ And that isn’t the worst of it, either, 
for some of the women act as if I were a pariah, as 
if I could give them whooping-cough by wire, and 
last Wednesday, at Mrs. Moulton’s, Mrs. Gaston 
gave me three limp fingers, and then fled across 
the room. The resignation with which our friends 
bear our lot is simply touching.” 

She jabbed her darning-needle viciously into a 
stocking that symbolized apparently the offending 
Mrs. Gaston. ; 

The next day dawned after a night broken into 
such little bits that it searcely seemed worth while 
adding it together and calling it “sleep,” and Mrs. 
Clark, in a presumably placid interval, was just 
attacking the dish-pan when a series of up-stairs 
whoops made her fly wildly to the rescue. 

Coming down-stairs half an hour later, she heard 
the dishes rattling suspiciously. 

“Is it a ghost, or has Maggie repented?” slic 
wondered, then opened the kitchen door on vigor- 
ous Mrs. Prior, her next-door-neighbor-but-one, 
washing up in a masterly manner. 

“Go back to your babies,” she said. “My four 
olive-branches had it at once, and I know what i! 
is. But then, I had a good old-fashioned servant, 
the kind that stayed. And, Mrs. Clark, some 0! 
us who have been through it want to come in and 
help you with your mending. It must be appalling 
by now.” 

Mrs. Clark again sank into a chair, but with oh 
such different feelings from the night before! 

“Mrs. Prior,” she said, earnestly, “if anything 
could make this scourge worth while, it would b« 
the possession of such kind neighbors.” 

Then the children whooped again, and Mrs 
Clark’s exit was dramatically thankful. 




















| * ges ytd with Canada.—After voting 
down, by majorities of about four to one, 16 
amendments, the United States Senate, July 
22d, passed the Canadian reciprocity bill by a 
vote of 53 to 27. Eighteen regular Republi- 
cans voted for the bill and 12 against it; three 
so-called ‘‘insurgent’’ Republicans voted for 
the bill and 12 against it; 32 Democrats voted 
for the bill and three against it. As the bill 
was passed in identically the same form in 
which it passed the House, it went at once to 
the President for his signature. One section 
of the act—that which provides that wood-pulp 
and print-paper, not restricted by export 
charges or other limitations from exportation 
from Canada, shall be admitted into the United 
States free of duty—goes into effect at once. 
As final action by the present parliament of 
Canada is not expected, the rest of the act will 
probably not go into operation until after a 
general election in the Dominion. 


& 


he British House of Lords, July 20th, 
passed the third reading of the Parliament 


or ‘‘veto’’ bill without division. On the next | 
day Premier Asquith communicated to Mr. 


Balfour, the leader of the opposition, the fact | 
that the King had promised to exercise his | 
royal prerogative in the creation of new peers, 
if necessary to insure the passing of the bill 
into law in substantially the same form in 
which it passed the House of Commons. The 
Unionist peers met at Lansdowne House to 
consider Mr. Asquith’s letter, but deferred an 
announcement of their decision until after the 
premier should have defined the government 
policy in the House of Commons. 
& 


x Extraordinary Scene was witnessed 
in the House of Commons July 24th, when 
Premier Asquith attempted to explain the 
policy of the government. As soon as the 
premier arose, he was greeted with jeers, hoot- 
ing and cries from the opposition benches. 
For three-quarters of an hour he stood, vainly 
trying to make himself heard over the tumult ; 


but the clamor continued, and the Speaker was | 


finally compelled to declare the sitting ad- 
journed. ® 
= Treaty.—The Senate has rati- 
fied a treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain which provides for the 
arbitration of pecuniary claims between the 
two countries. The treaty allows a period of 
four months within which either country may 
submit to the other any pecuniary claims which 
it wishes adjusted; and a tribunal of three 
members, sitting at Washington, and composed 
of one member chosen by the United States, 
another chosen by Great Britain, and a third 
chosen. by the first two, is to adjust the claims. 
The Senate has also ratified the seal treaty, to 
which reference was made in this column last 
week. ® 


Revolution in Haiti, which broke out 

early in July, spread rapidly. The revo- 
lutionists defeated the government troops in 
several engagements, occupied St. Mare, Go- 
naives and other ports, captured and pillaged 
Cape Haitien, and drove President Simon and 
his soldiers from Fort Liberté. The situation 
became so threatening to American and foreign 
interests that the United States sent four war- 
vessels, the Petrel, Chester, Des Moines and 
Peoria, to protect them. 

® 


pane defeated in Texas.—A pro- 
hibition amendment to the state constitu- 
tion was submitted to the voters of Texas July 
22d; and according to the unofficial returns, it 
was defeated by about 5,000 in a total vote of 
475,000—the largest vote polled in the state, 
on any question, since the presidential election 
of 1896. ® 


ational Income Tax.—The New York 

Legislature has: passed, and the Connecti- 
cut ‘Legislature has rejected, a resolution ap- 
proving the proposed amendment to the United 
States Constitution authorizing a national in- 
come tax. This makes 31 states which have 
ratified the proposed amendment. In 15 states 
the legislatures have either defeated the amend- 
ment in one or both Houses, have adjourned 
without taking action, or, having approved 
the measure in one branch, have adjourned, 
leaving the other branch unrecorded. The 
favorable action of 35 states is necessary for 
the ratification of the amendment. 


& 


A Great Fire in the Stamboul quarter of 

Constantinople, July 23d, swept over two 
square miles of the city, and destroyed more 
than 5,000 houses, The fire broke out simul- 
taneously at several different points in the 
city while the people were celebrating the 
anniversary of the granting of the new consti- 
ution; and it is believed to have been set by 
political incendiaries, 











ASSNATURE &SCIENCE 





Byers: and Their Germs.—In pointing 
out the growing importance of crystallog- 
raphy as a specific branch of natural science, 
in a recent course of lectures at the Royal 
Institution, Dr. A. E. H. Tutton made some 
remarkable statements about the properties of 
erystals. He said that no definition of life has 
yet been given which will not include a crystal. 
We often wonder at the virility and longevity 
of seeds and spores, but the power of crystalline 
growth goes even further, ‘‘for it is everlast- 
ing.’’? An example is found in common grains 
of sand, which, having originally been quartz 
crystals in a granitie rock, after passing through 
‘every variety of vicissitude for thousands of 
years, will eventually, when they come into 





contact with water containing a little of their 
own substance, silica, in solution, begin to 
grow again as quartz crystals. ‘‘Germ crystals’’ | 
of all common crystalline substances are con- | 
stantly floating in the air, and by falling into | 
supersaturated solutions of their own, or simi- | 
larly constituted substances, are able to set | 
themselves crystallizing. 


& 


lectric Railroad Traction.— The ac- 
count given by Mr. W. S. Murray before 
| the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
| of the working of electric traction on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
attracted much atten- 
tioninEngland. The 
single - phase system 
is regarded as having 
established its supe- 
riority to its rival, the 
three - phase, espe- 
cially on account of 
the complication in- 
troduced by the use of two overhead contact 
wires with the three-phase system. The im- 
provement in working between 1908 and 1909 
is pronounced remarkable. The number of 
locomotive failures causing delays was reduced 
to nine per 100,000 ‘‘electric-engine miles,’’ 
while the number of similar failures with 
steam - locomotives averages 21 per 100,000 
‘* steam-engine miles.’’ Freight and yard 
work, as well as passenger service, are all per- 
formed electrically with gain in economy of 
fuel. 








& 


a Sound.—For several years Prof. 
J. G. MeKendrick has been experimenting 
with the gramophone in order to eliminate the 
hissing and grating noises that interfere with | 
the reproduction of musical notes. He speaks | 
of his various processes as ‘‘acoustical filtra- | 
tion.’”? The principal device consists of a! 
number of narrow channels, communicating | 
with each other, in passing through which | 
the short, noise-producing waves are damped 
out, leaving the musical notes pure. By insert- | 
ing dried peas and beans and fragments of 
corrugated zine in a segment of the tube, the 
brillianey of the transmitted sounds is greatly 
increased ; and after hearing this filtered music 
the ear does not readily endure the ‘‘frying- 
pan noises of the naked gramophone. ’’ 
& 
pens Use of Asbestos.— The devel- 
opment of the asbestos industry in Canada 
has led to a notable increase in the industrial | 
applications of that material. It is now used | 
for steam - packing, cloth-, rope- and yarn- 
making, furnace-lining, boiler-covering, build- 
ing material and electrical insulation. About 
30,000 tons of asbestos paper are used yearly 
for protection from fire. Employed for ceil- | 
ings, together with wood or metal lathing, it | 
is said to offer a positive barrier to the passage 
of fire from one floor to another. Material for 
roofs and light buildings is made by passing a 
sheet of annealed steel at a high temperature 
through a bath of cement compound, which 
appears to enter the grain of the metal, and 
then applying pure asbestos felt to both sides 
of the sheet by pressure between hot rollers. 
The resulting material resists fire, water, gas 
and sulphur fumes for an indefinite period, 
while possessing the strength, rigidity and 
lightness of sheet iron. 
cay 
BP seypagense Lightning.—What appears to 
be a well-attested instance of lightning in 
the form of a cylinder, since it is reported in 
an Italian scientifie journal by Prof. Ignazio 
Galli, occurred at Rome on January 3d. At 
seven o’clock in the evening, when a brilliant 
discharge of lightning occurred over the city 
a glowing cylinder three decimeters long and 
one centimeter in diameter issued from a wall 
at the point of attachment of a telephone-wire. 
It passed horizontally over the table containing | 
the telephone, and between two persons seated | 
close together, and then went out of an open | 
door. A few seconds later an explosion was | 
heard. None of the persons present felt any | 
effect from the presence of the cylinder, which | 
was silvery white, with a slightly bluish or | 
violet tinge, and no noise or odor was detected 
during its presence, which lasted only a few | 











seconds. The cylinder did not change its form. | 
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WHAT SOAP IS BEST FOR | 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN? 
Because of its delicate, sanative, emollient proper- 
ties, united with the purest of cleansing ingredients | 
and most refreshing of flower odors, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite for preserving and promoting | 
skin and hair health of infants and children. In the | 
treatment of distressing, distiguring eruptions, rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chafings, from infancy to age, 
no other method is so pure, so sweet, so speedily 
effective as warm baths with Cuticura soap and gentle | 
applications of Cuticura ointment. No other costs so | 
little and does so much. Sold throughout the world. | 
Liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. | 
Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 








} 
STAMPS i 10% all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
razil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, | 
Natal, Java, bo and Album, Se. 1000 Finely 
Mixed; 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges 
5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. ast Pree. I buy stamps’ 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bradford Comfort 


UNLINED KiD OXFORD FOR WOMEN. 
Sizes 2; to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 
AVery Easy Shoe for Tender 
Feet. Comfortable from 
the start. No breaking 
in required. by a Sor 
aves Catalog of Shoes 
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STRONGER THAN MEAT 
A JUDGE’S OPINION OF GRAPE-NUTS. 

A gentleman who has acquired a judicial turn 
of mind from experience on the bench out in the 
Sunflower State writes a carefully considered 
opinion as to the value of Grape-Nuts as food. 
He says: 

“For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts has been a 
prominent feature in our bill of fare. 

“The crisp food with the delicious, nutty flavor 
has become an indispensable necessity in my 
family’s everyday life. 

“It has proved to be most healthful and bene- 
ficial, and has enabled us to practically abolish 
pastry and pies from our table, for the children 
prefer Grape-Nuts and do not crave rich and un- 
wholesome food. 

“Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect physical 
condition—as a preventive of disease it is beyond 
value. I have been particularly impressed by the 
beneficial effects of Grape-Nuts when used by 
ladies who are troubled with face blemishes, skin 
eruptions, etc. It clears up the complexion won- 
derfully. 

“As to its nutritive qualities, my experience is 
that one small dish of Grape-Nuts is superior to a 
pound of meat for breakfast, which is an important 
consideration for anyone. It satisfies the appe- 
tite and strengthens the power of resisting fatigue, 
while its use involves none of the disagreeable 
consequences that sometimes follow a meat break- | 
fast.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, | 
Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘““‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Family. Bradford, Mass. 
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AF NICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


good for the whole mouth—cleanses, 
heals and makes antiseptic the gums. 
Cleans and whitens the teeth. Neu- 
tralizes all mouth acids and prevents 
decay and discoloration. 

Comes in cake form that will not break 
or spill—twice as convenient—twice as 


good. Each cake in a compact metal box 
25c at all druggists or sent by mail 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


Bin One 
lubricates properly the sensitive: mechanism. 
With perfect action the reel never fails at a 
critical moment. “3 in One” won't gum, dry 
out, contains no acid. “3 in One" prevents 

rust on every part, add 
* ing years to the life, and 
brightness to the beauty 


of even the finest. Good 




















for the rod too—preserves 

REEL the wood, promoting plia 

bility—protects the metal 

Good for fisher we the 

OIL delicate ee asant odor 
eet off mosquitos. 

Tri al be ttle sent free. 


ke 
Try it. All dealers. 
Write to 


3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIF Broadway, 
New York City. 


ed, WE SHIP*APPROVAL 













hout @ cent defo y the freigh 
“ond allow 10 Dave Pree TRIAL. 
LY cos one cent to learn our 


ycles. 

Do not buy 

a bicycle or 

until you write for our large Art Catal 

vm and learn our op py on 
sample bicycle going to your 


‘ town. 
RIDER AGENTS setiec"tir 


exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
jell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-B rear wheels, 
Pay repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual prices, 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D50,CH 1CACO 


ASTHMA onto 


Ho need of changing climate for re- 
lief. Stay at home and earn ten times 
















the cost of treatment and save ex- 

pense of trip. The Hayes Method sates 
not only gives seligs and comfort but 

Cures Permanent! Write now for free TO 


| xamenation and Bulletin Y¥-115. Ad- 
Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Hay-F ever pal 













The convenient and artistic size and 
the small camera is widened, has quickly made this the 
Conley line. 
tally, while in a vertical position it is especially suitable for full length portraits and 
other subjects requiring more height than width. 


work—Solid African mahogany, with hand 
ottued piano finish, corners roun: 
~~ I petmemmeees nickel plated and highly pol- 


a ae ng—Extra quality leather, heavy bear grain. 

Bellows—Iied Russia leather, gossamer lined; ca- 
pacity, oe inches. 

Back—Non-reversible, with single swing, spring 
actuated ground glass focusing screen and leather 
covered back panel. 

Our remarkably low prices for Conley 
possible by the fact that we y mpeae our own 


camera you buy direct from t 


: Our Specialties: 
Conley Cameras. 
Thirty-seven models, from 
$1.78 to $84.50. 
Conley Anastigmat 
Lenses. 
Series V, F.6.8- 


Papers. 
aces. 


Eleven grades 


Series VI, F.4.5—A high 





tized papers, dry plates, card mounts, 


where. Mailed free on request. 


The New Model XI 


It is particularly adapted to wide landscape views when used horizon- 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


e maker, saving all dealers’ and middlemen’s profits. 


Darko Developing 
Seventeen grades and sur- 


Darko Post Cards. 

and surfaces. 
-A universal | DuVoll’s Gelatin Print- 
lens. ing-Out Paper. 
Roebuck Dry Plates. 


Double Coated Orthochro- 


Blue Label. 
speed Jens. Orthochromatic. 
Series VII, F.9.5—A wide 
angle lens. matic. 


* Our Special Catalog of Cameras, lenses, 


and photographie accessories of all kinds quotes 
prices one-third to one-half less than you pay else- 


Conley Camera, 
For Pictures 34x54 


The Popular Post 
Card Size 


$9.95 


$20.00 Will 
Not Buy Its 
Equal Else- 
== where = 


shape of its pictures, by which the field of 
most popular camera in the 


Focus Movement—Rack and pinion. 

Front—All metal, nickel plated, with rising and 
falling movement. 

Front Clamp—Conley Automatic. 

Finder—Ground glass and mirror type, reversible. 

as raed Safety, with bulb and finger re- 
ease. 

Lens—Double rapid rectiliner, speed F.11 (U.S. A.) 

Plate Holder—Conley flexible valve 

Dimensions—Closed, 2%x4%x6% inches. 


cameras and photographic goods are made 
camera factory. When you buy a Conley 





sensi- 
chemicals 











Just say on a postal card, “Send me your Catalog of Photographic Goods.” 








Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois | 
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" Taare 
ys Diet 
UGUST, swart and sunburnt, 

Stands amid the wheat, 
Butterflies in purple . 
Float about her feet; 


Freckled lilies in the woods 
Peer like Gipsies in red hoods. 














Blackberries spill their nectar 
All along the hedge ; 

Little wafts of sweetness rise 
From the flowering sedge ; 

Hollyhocks like ladies tall 

Lean above the garden wall. 


Marigolds like sunshine heaped 
In broad velvet laps 

Crowd the garden borders ; 
Corn-flowers’ azure caps 

Are by cobweb ribbons tied 

To a stately London-pride. 


Wild grapes purple by the brook, 
‘Speckled apples fall 
With a cool thud in the grass 
By the orchard wall ; 
Sunflowers passionate and bold 
Grasp all day the great sun’s gold. 
Bees are thick on the red balm, 
Like a gold-brown crust; 
Little sudden singing showers 
Sweep away the dust. 
Fireflies flash their torches bright 
For the feet of groping night. 
Ripe perfection everywhere, 
Nothing lost or spent, 
Never hint that it is late 
Mars the day’s content, 
Wealth awaiting in gold store, 
Beauty shining at the door. 
Happy August, what to her 
Is to-morrow’s cold? 
Rest and stillness, ripeness, peace 
Do not make life old, 
And in tales the crickets weave, 
No one ever would believe. 


® 


A CORONATION. 


MAN who was dili- 
A gent in his business 

and also fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord 
and his fellow men, came 
to the end of his life in 
the midst of his years. 

People said that he 
need not have died, and 
that may have been true; but as he faced the 
end of life and considered the various forms of 
labor in which that life had been spent, there 
was none that he would willingly have fore- 
gone, even at the cost he had paid. 

He was manager of a large department in 
one of the greatest commercial houses of 
America, and in his business was a success. 
But he never sought to accumulate any large 
sum of money. He owned a comfortable 
home, and to it invited friends of many kinds, 
associates in business, companions in good 
work, and people who had need. He lived 
comfortably; but beyond his living, he gave 
all he received for good causes in which he 
was interested. 

At last he sat down and died. For several 
weeks the end was seen to be approaching. 
He was not yet fifty years of. age, but had 
lived a century and more, and worn himself 
out in the living. Many of his neighbors said, 
and may have been right in saying, that he 
ought to have been more sparing of his strength ; 
that he could have lived and done good for 
twenty years had he been content to do even a 
little less. Whether they were right or not, 
he had no regrets. He faced the future for 
himself and those he was to leave behind, not 
without longings for life, but with deep faith 
for this life and the life to come, and with joy 
that he had been able to live so fully and 
richly. 

The great church of which he had been a 
member was crowded at the funeral. The offi- 
cers and department managers of the firm with 
which he had been associated were all present, 
and a large company of men who had worked 
under him. His fellow trustees of the church 
preceded the coffin, and his Sunday-school class 
of young men bore it with sad and reverent 
hands. The directors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of which he had been 
president, were there in a body, and were 
accompanied by the directors of the City Mis- 
sionary Society, of which he had been a 
member for years. 

He had divided his Sundays among four 
Sunday-schools, and representatives from all 
these schools were present at the funeral. The 
home Sunday-school sang a hymn, and his 
mission school sang another. The Chinese 





Sunday-school sang in Chinese, and the dark- 
eyed Italians sang in the musical accents of 
Italy. 

The coffin and pulpit were buried in flowers. 





At the close of the service the two dearest 
friends of the dead man stood beside the coffin, 
and the last to pass by it were the children 
from the three mission Sunday-schools. To 
each child they gave a bunch of flowers. ‘‘He 
would have wished it so,’’ they said. 

Then the children, with arms full of flowers, 
surrounded the coffin, and in three languages 
at once, to the same music, they sang the 
‘*Glory Song.’’ 

Two men, strangers to each other, but friends 
of the dead man, chanced to pass out together. 
One said to the other, ‘‘That was no funeral; 
it was a coronation. ’’ 


* ¢ 


THE DESTRUCTIVE DOG. 


T is a common complaint among farmers that 
| insect pests increase year after year, and that 
the number and variety of them make the raising 
of each successive crop more difficult. Spraying 
with chemical mixtures of one kind and another is 
now everywhere necessary—no doubt because 
civilization and the clearing of the land have seri- 
ously disturbed nature’s balance. A writer in 
Forest and Stream says that the root of the trouble 
lies in the decimation, and in some cases the ex- 
tinction of our insect-eating song-birds. 


Civilization, and the imgvovement which goes 
with it, has been the worst enemy of natural life 
on this continent. The draining of the swamps 
reduces the area which moisture-loving birds may 
occupy; the cultivation of the fields es away 
so much area where birds might breed ; the cutting 
down of the forests contracts the range of the 
pases any be yee On the other hand, there are 
many birds t are glad to nest about our houses, 
that accept man as a friend, and are willing to live 
with him on terms of more or less intimacy. 

The cat is by ng | Lge of as one of the 
great enemies of our birds, and it is an enemy 
and must be reckoned with. But it may be doubted 
if the cats of the country kill one-hundredth part 
as many useful birds as do the —-. Because the 
cat frequently brings into the house a bird, a 
rabbit or a field-mouse that it has caught, we im- 
agine it to be very destructive, but we never see 
anything of the much greater killing wrought by 

e dog. 

Often the farmer’s house dog, either alone or 
with a companion picked up at some neighbor’s, 
may go off and spend a whole day huntin, ough 
fields, along hedgerows and in woods an ae 
pore. no doubt, for the pleasure of bunting, partly 
also for the food that it can Kill. A dog that has 


readily deplete a neighborhood of its 
nesting birds and the smaller rodents which are 
not tree-climbers. 

Such dogs, with much practise, learn to hunt in 
the most systematic way, following up the hedge- 
rows, searching out each corner, each bramble 
patch, and looking into the low-growing branches 
of the evergreen-trees, literally making a business 
of finding whatever flesh or fowl or eggs there 
may be about. While perhaps they se 
the.old birds, they destroy uncoun numbers of 
nests, and the _— woodcock or ruffed grouse 
that attempt to breed within the range of one of 
these dogs s not likely to rear a brood. 

On the Western prairies the same thing happens. 
Quail and prairie-chickens suffer; and if there is 
some pond or low spot where two or three pairs of 
ucks try to rear their young, the dogs are 
likely to find and destroy them. 

In recent years one or two states have passed 
laws obliging people to keep their dogs tied up; 
but such laws if e “d are enormously unpop- 
ular, and, in fact, are never obeyed. Yet if the 
farmer did but know it, it would show good busi- 
ness sense for him to keep his dogs confined at 
least during the breeding season of all birds, or 
from the beginning of May until mid-July. 





AN OLD CHURCH CHOIR. 


UST what benefits accrued to very young per- 
J sons of an earlier day from compulsory attend- 

ance on many church services it would be 
hard to determine. Some “lasting memories,” at 
any rate, remained with Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, of the Norwich Town Meeting-House, to 
which, as a wee boy, he trudged in care of his 
aunts three times each “‘Sabba’-day.” Those parts 
of the service and surroundings that stuck in the 
childish mind are amusingly told in Mr. Stedman’s 
“Life and Letters.” 


That choir could be heard in New York—twenty- 
five men and twenty-five women; trebles, basses, 
seconds and altos—males on one side, females on 
the other. 

They sang through their noses—there was no 
doubt that they sang with their lungs. The women 
carried the air; those who fell a little short in 
style were scored as seconds. The basses sang 
no air at all, and the altos soared off by themselves 
Nir Simon. Her in ae th t-grand 

r. Simon Huntington, the great-grandson of 
Washington’s aide-de-camp, was as straight as an 
arrow and a fine man. It afforded me the great- 
est pleasure to watch his Adam’s apple during his 
participation in the service. 

There never was an Adam’s apple before that 
had such 4 wonderful range! It worked up and 
down like a human pum ndle. It was always 
on time. It descended so low that to dream it 
would rise again seemed hopeless; then, when all 
seemed lost, it reappeared dowiy, grandly, with 
a masterful steadiness which left no doubt but 
that it could have gone on rising through eternity, 
if so it pleased. 

The meeting-house had a round dome of a sound- 
ing-board in the middle of it. The pews were 
qeuate, with seats, as I recall it, round two sides. 

y aunts had wooden and brass foot-stoves, and 
we children sat round on footstools on the floor. 
Of course we could not see anything when seated. 

e e I went away to college, I am sure 
that there Could not have been a furnace in the 
church, for at Yale I recall my pleasure and in- 
terest in the registers from which the heat rose. 


*® ¢ 


THE LION’S ROAR. 


id NE of the most notable characteristics of 
the lion is his roar, which is one of the 
grandest and most awe-inspiring sounds 

in nature,” says F. C. Selous, the well-known 

African lion-hunter, in the “Encyclopedia of 

Sport.” : 

“But fully to appreciate this magnificent music of 
the wilderness one must hear several lions roaring 
in unison, in the immediate vicinity of one’s camp ; 
and it is quite possible to have passed severa 

— in the hunting-grounds of Africa without 

aving met with such an experience, although 
lions would of course frequently have been heard 
roaring at a distance of a mile away and upward. 

The volume of sound produced by four or five 

lions all roaring together more than a mile away 

will, even at that distance, be so great as to make 





one believe that they are within a hundred yards; 
but when they are really close, the hiss of their 
breath can be heard at the end of the grunts with 
which each lion concludes his actual roaring. 

“To compare the booming call of the male ostrich 
with the roar of the lion appears to me altogether 
unjust to the latter, as an ostrich calling three 
hundred yards away could only be mistaken for a 
lion roaring in the far distance, and could never 
be mistaken at all by an experienced ear, as the 
ostrich has only three notes, the first two short 
and the third long-drawn-out; and although the 
quality of the sound is somewhat similar, the call 
as a whole is absolutely different from the roaring 
of the lion, which, beginning with a low hummin 
purr, rises qrateally nto a magnificent volume 0’ 
sound, and then dies down and ends in a few short 
hissing grunts. 

“In my opinion, lions roar freely only when full 
and satisfied; and when going down to drink in 
this pleasant frame of mind, they often stop at 
intervals of about ten minutes, and after an ma | 

na roar, again proceed on their way. A 
other times they will roar all night lon, 

tently round the carcass of an anim 
they are feasting. Usually, therefore, I consider 
that the loud roaring of lions denotes a sense of 
satisfaction; but sometimes it must-mean defi- 
ance, as I remember once hearing lions roaring 
loudly some three miles from my camp, and on 
riding out at coytes’ to look for them, found first 
of all a single big male, and then another male in 
the possession of four females, which I feel sure 
the former was anxious to annex, and the latter 
determined to hold for his own, each of them giving 
vent to his pane by roaring, in which the females 


Sey = A 
“When a lion comes prowling round an encamp- 
ment or a wagon outspanned in the wilderness, 
with intent to seize an ox or horse or some other 
domestic animal, he does not make a sound, and 
his presence is generally first realized when he 
has ae Ps hold of his victim. I presume, 
therefore, the same very natural tactics are 
pursued when he is hunting for game, and that at 
such times also he does not go about announcing 
his whereabouts by rearing, 

“Sometimes I have heard lions emit a kind of low 
growl, which it is very difficult to locate. 

uch low growls I fancy sound a note of disap- 
pointment at not being able to find game, or of 
chagrin after being baffled, perhaps by the watch- 
——e of dogs, in an attempt to raid an encamp- 
ment.” 





& 








Y the doom of sin are gathered in 
Many who have no part,— 
Those who are strange and those who are 
kin,— 
And it smites them to the heart. 
The coil of evil it winds and winds, 
And the blameless ones it harms and binds, 
And the doer of ill oft goeth free, 
While others are broken in misery. 
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A GRADUATED SCALE. 


ITICISM in the German army adapts itself 

( to the rank of the criticized with an exact- 

ness which is illustrated by the following 

passage from a recent book by L A. R. Wylie, 
entitled ““My German Year”: 


Atthe manceuvers a certain regiment fails, let 
us say, to distinguish itself. The general calls the 
colonel to him: 

“Lieber Kamerad, a little more smartness is 
necessary; the men are too slow. I should be 

teful if you would see your way to effecting an 
improvement.” 
hey shake hands. The colonel calls the major 


to him: 

“Herr Major, his excellency has expressed his 
dissatisfaction over the conduct of the moans. The 
wretched crawling and slovenliness particularly 
attracted his notice. I trust you will assist me in 
correcting these failings.” 

The major salutes, and calls the captains to him: 
Pr en 

8 


errn, the colonel is furious with the 
aceful management of the men. Itis unheard 
of. I must request you, both by word and example, 
to bring the regiment back to its old smartness. 
This sort of thing cannot go on. It is the duty of 
the aes officers —” 

The captains to the lieutenants: 

“The colonel is beside himself about yesterday ; 
never saw such a wretched performance in his 
life. The leading and behavior of the men were 
beneath all criticism. There must be an improve- 
ment in these matters. It is the duty of the 
lieutenants —” 

The lieutenants to the under-officers: 

“What’s the matter with your men? Miserable 
qemecder! Can’t you bring them wu 

tter than that? Upon my word, 
I’m ashamed of the lot of you, and if there isn’t a 
change for the better in less than no time—”’ 

The under-officers to the men: 

“You idiots, = dolts, you sheep’s heads, you —” 
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But the English ~~ cannot keep pace with 
os anes cers’ vocabulary. It is peculiarly 
rich. 


* © 


A PLEA FROM THE WILD. 


” “HERE is an old legend connected with the 
mandrake which states that when the plant 
is uprooted it utters a piercing cry. The 

forked tubers bear a fantastic resemblance to the 

body and legs of a man, and from this fancied 
likeness grew the belief, which was wide-spread 
during the middle ages. The mandrake was prized 
for its medicinal qualities, but the digger of its 
root, if he heard the cry, was supposed to be in 
danger of his life. Sealing his ears with wax, he 
would carefully loosen the soil about the plant, 
attaclt a cord, the other end of which he would tie 
to a dog, and force the animal to pull up the root. 


It is now the season when humanity turns 
itself loose upon meadow, w and coast land, 
and when nature often suffers sorely from the in- 
vasion. Had every plant the traditional voice of 
the mandrake, the sweet summer air would be 
filled with wailing. In the fields, in the depths of 
the forest, on the rocky sea-border lie the torn 
and dying victims of a foolish and wasteful desire 
to pick every flower in sight. The careless hand 
uproots the plant; the flower is usually faded in a 
short time and ruthlessly cast aside. 

A flower is never so beautiful as in the eotting 
of its native growth. Like Emerson’s sea-she 
which, when fetched home, left its “beauty on the 
shore with the sun and the sand and the wild 
uproar,” so the bloom loses half its charm when 
taken from its own environment. 

The dainty columbine is robbed of its individ- 
uality when removed from its gray rock back- 
ground and jammed, wilting and drooping, into a 
vase. The cardinal-flower never gleams so richly 
as on the water’s brink. This last-named plant has 
been nearly exterminated in some localities by the 
cruel fashion in which it is picked. 

An author who has a camp on the shore of a 





beautiful New Hampshire lake has done what she 
could to preserve the wild growth within her pre- 
cincts, and to add to the variety of its flora. Ina 
little bight which runs up her property she, with 
great care, planted some rare Japanese iris, and 
succeeded in making them grow and bloom. One 
day she met a summer guest coming up from the 
shore, her arms full of bruised flowers, torn stems 
and dripping roots. 

the guest cried, cheerfully, extending 
her burden. “I’ve had such a time getting them, 
but I think I have every one!” 

And she had; the cherished plants were gone, 
flowers and all. 

The same author had a similar experience with 
a cluster of maidenhair, a fern rare in that locality. 
For two seasons she tended it in a sheltered w 
nook; she nailed a sign-board of warning to a tree 
on the spot. But the delicate, feathery fronds 
disappeared before the third season of campers. 

One cannot quarrel with the inborn desire to 

ssess flowers, to bring their sweet fragrance 

nto the living-room. But a few, carefully picked 
and arranged, are as satisfactory and far more 
artistic than a mass. mania for 

eve ing in sight is senseless and des 
Children can be taught how to pick, and are much 
Raggeer in their reverent gathering than in their 
wholesale slaughter. The passing of the trailin 

arbutus is an example of ruthless and wastefu 
acquisition. 
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THE PASSING OF HAVELOCKS. 


HE late Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in her 

book, ““My Story of the War,” presented 

some amusing instances of the lack of knowl- 
edge which the Northern women displayed in their 
well-meant attempts to provide for the needs of 
the soldiers. It was, of course, inevitable that 
their first efforts for army relief should be mis- 
directed. 


It was summer, and the army was to move south- 
ward; to be exposed to the torrid heats of the 
season and climate. A newspaper reminiscence 
of the good service rendered ritish troops in 
India by General Havelock set the ball in motion. 
He had devised a white linen head-dress to be 
worn over the caps of his men, which defended 
them from sunstroke, and in his honor it was 
named the “‘havelock.” Our men must, of course, 
be —— with this protection, and forthwith 
nexperienced women began the manufacture of 
havelocks. 

What a furor there was over them! Women 
who could not attend the “sewing-meetings” where 
the havelocks were being e, ordered the work 
sent to their homes, and ran the sewing-machines 
day and night till the nondescript head-gear was 
completed. 

Havelocks were turned out by the thousand, of 
all a and sizes, and of every conceivable 
material 

In the ane inexperience of that time, when- 
ever regiments were in camp awaiting marching 
orders, it was the custom of many women to pay 
them visits, laden with indigestible dainties. These 
they furnished in such profusion that the “boys” 
were a without the means of obtaining a 

it to the hospital until they broke camp. 

le the havelock fever was at its height, the 
19th Illinois, commanded by Colonel Turchin, was 
mustered in, and was ordered to rendezvous at 
Camp pe a 

A detachment of the “cake and pie brigade” 

aid the regiment an early visit, and was received 

y the men who were not under drill, en havelock. 

As the sturdy fellows emerged from their tents. 
all wearing “the white nightcaps,” as they had 
irreverently christened the ugly head-dress, their 
appearance was so ludicrous t a shout went up 
from officers, soldiers and lady visitors. 

The havelocks were worn in every imaginable 
fashion, as nightcaps, turbans, sunbonnets, band- 

s and sunshades. 

he fate of the havelock was sealed. No more 
time or money was wasted in the useless manu- 
facture of them. 
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THE QUAKER’S BARGAIN. 


N amusing tale of a farmer who found out 
to his sorrow that honesty is the best pol- 
icy comes from Thomas DeVoe’s “Market 

Book.” It happened in 1820 in a New York 
market, when a weigh-master had been appointed 
by the Agricultural Society to see that the public 
was honestly served. 


One morning a respectable-looking and wealthy 
farmer, who was generally known to cheat when- 
ever he had a chance, brought his butter to Fly 
Market done up in pound rolls. This was when 
butter was scarce and worth two shillings nine- 
genes a pound, and it had a quick sale, which no 

-_ induced him to scant the weight in each 
roll. 
This morning the weigh-master appeared unex- 
pened, and saw the farmer’s butter open for 
sale. e prepared his test-scale to weigh it. 
While he was oing so the farmer slipped a guinea 
—a five-dollar gold piece—out of his pocket, and 
while the weigh-master’s back was turned thrust 
it into the top roll, as he thought unperceived by 
any one, to make up the required Loe og The 
roll was taken up, and weighed full weight, which 
satisfied the weigh-master, who did not weigh 
another. 

While he was patting up his scale, a Quaker 
—, who had been standing off a little 

istance and had seen the whole transaction, 
came up and inquired the yates of the butter. 

“Three shillings,” said the farmer. be 

“Put me up that roll,’ said the Quaker, point- 
me by the guinea roll. : 

o this the farmer replied, “I have sold that 
roll to a friend.” 

“No, thee has not,” responded the Quaker. 
“Thee can give thy friend another roll, if they are 
all and weigh alike,” and he turned to the 
weigh-master for a, 

“You are entitled to the roll, or any roll you 
choose to take, if they were priced to you,” said 
the weigh-master. 

With this the Quaker took up the guinea roll! 
and ioose it in his basket, then laid down three 
shillings. As he was going he turned back to say 
to the farmer, ‘‘Thee will not find cheating always 
profitable.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Beat, beet. 
2. Skeleton. Shadow. Metropolis. 
3. Eros, rose, sore, ores. 
4. Shoe, hoe; bruslr, rush; brook, rook; ha!!, 
all; fox, ox; pearl, earl. 
5. Boston. ; 
6. Dryden, Browning, Longfellow, Swi!', 
Holmes, Pope, Moore, Burns. 
7. I. 
“Oh, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant, 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broke! 


Regattas 


Il. 
“Like ps the waves make toward the pebbled 
shore 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; a 
Each changing ey with that which goes befvre 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend.” 

8. I. Glow, po Fa ae 11. Spring, time 
—springtime. 111. Lady, bird—ladybird. rv. bu'- 
ter, fly—butterfly. v. Candle, stick—candlestic’. 
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BENNIE’S LESSON. 
By Edith Perry Bodwell. 


HEN Bennie was a very little kitten he showed his 
W mother quite plainly that he did not like milk at 

all, and perhaps that was why he put both feet into 
the saucer ! 

She was the most astonished cat-mother, but Bennie did not 
care. He was busy chasing his tail or the portiére tassels 
when he was in the house, and grasshoppers and bugs and 
other things outdoors. 

He thought milk was only for the littlest kittens, and he 
wanted beefsteak. He liked beefsteak, and he did not like 
milk! That was all there was to it! 

And the children of the house helped him along in his 
naughty whim, for when they found he liked meat they 
carried him scraps from the table. It was all in vain that his 
poor mother looked so wise and so distressed, as she purred 
and protested, and their own mother told them that the old 
cat knew best—she was afraid that Bennie would be sick. 
And one day he was! The children did not see him all day, 
but Bennie woke up from what was like a bad dream all 
drenched and shivery, for some one threw a whole bucket of 


water over him when they saw him acting strangely. As | 


his mother licked him all off nice and dry, she no doubt 
purred, ‘‘I told you so! I told you so!’’ 
When she sat by the fire that night with her eyes half-shut, 


the children thought she was dozing; but perhaps she was | 


thinking, thinking of the days when he might go far away 
from her and starve to death if he could not have just 
exactly what he wanted to eat. 

All she dreamed that night by the fire almost came true, for 
Bennie was given to a kind family who lived ona farm. But 
they did not have everything they wanted themselves. They 
had plenty of milk, and were surprised when they found 
that the new cat would not touch a bit of it. They did not 
have fish so far away from.the sea, and the butcher’s cart 
came only once a week. They gave him some roast pork, and 





BROOK CHILDREN. 


By Marian Greene. 


Up on the hill are the children calling, 
Calling for me to play, 

But | linger to watch the waters falling, 
Falling, and running away. 

And I sit on a rock and make: no sound, 
But listen to what they say. 


The pool is the quietest child of the brook, 
Placid, and so sedate, 
But the waterfall has such a hurried look, 
She seems to be always late. 
And she pleadingly calls, “Don’t go till | come!” 
The pool answers, softly, “I'll wait!” 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 





then some roast mutton, but Bennie turned away with the | 


most disgusted look and stalked off. Then they were puzzled. 


Was the cat homesick? What would he eat, anyway? He | 


was growing thinner and thinner every day, and his eyes 
were so hollow and so wistful; but they did not know he 
said ‘‘ Beefsteak! beefsteak !’’ every time he mewed. Nobody 
in that strange place knew what he was talking about. 

The sicker and fainter he grew the less he seemed able to 
tell them. But the day before the butcher’s cart came the 


ORAWN BY GARAH K. SMITH 


that was set before him ;’’ about ‘‘learning to like things,’’ as 
everybody has to do in this world, however hard the lesson. 
Whether it was the other cat’s good appetite, or that Bennie 
came to his senses with the hard times he had suffered, he 
was the most thankful cat possible, and before the butcher’s 
cart came Bennie was glad to eat anything he could get, and 


| was happy and contented in his new home. 


poor naughty cat was so hungry that he determined to try and | 


taste the hateful milk. 


He had just taken one lap and made | 


up one face, when Brownie, the next-door neighbor’s cat, came | 
over the fence with one bound, pushed the particular, strange | 


cat to one side, and drank all the cream, as if she enjoyed 
it and was glad to get anything so nice. All the while Bennie 
watched hungrily by. How he wished he could eat every- 
thing like that! And then he seemed to remember all that 
his mother had tried to teach him about ‘‘eating everything 
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BITS OF HELP. 
By A. F. Caldwell. 
A bit of a smile in the morning bright, 





From Joe, 

Made glad one heart till the sweet “Good night!” 
I know. 

A bit of thought on what was right, 
By Dan, 

Made him from a careless, thoughtless boy, 
A man! 

A bit of a song, sung while at work, 
By Ray, 

Chased many an ache from the passers-by 
Away. 

A bit of a question: “Please let me help?” 
And Fred 

Saw a smile, while there scudded away a frown 
From Ned. 

A bit of a lift—so kindly done — 
By Phil, 

And the work was through, with an hour of fun 
For Will. 


A bit of advice: “| wouldn't, Jack,” 

That's all! 

came the cheery answer back 

To Paul. 

How many there are — little folks 
Like you — 

That can make by such “help bits” 
Folks true! 


— won't!” 


other little 








LEARNING TO SWIM. 


By Dora Austrian. 


HEN Rob was visiting his Uncle Jack they went to 
W the lake, as his uncle wanted to teach him how 

to swim. Rob was happy as long as his uncle held 
him, but when he was alone he was afraid. 

One day when they were bathing they saw two birds. 
‘‘They’re loons, real water-birds,’’ said the uncle. ‘‘The 
father brings up one and the mother the other. They try to 
do whatever their parents do.’’ 

‘* Just see, uncle, how the little loons hold on when their 
parents dive.’’ And sure enough, the small birds did hold to 
the mother’s back. 

‘* Just as you hold on to my back when you swim, ’’ answered 
Uncle Jack. ‘‘I wonder if they are afraid to swim alone? 
Let’s wait and see.’’ 

They did not have to wait long. The parents dived into the 
water, hoping the babies would follow. The one flapped his 
wings and followed the mother, but the other did not move. 

She took the little one on her back and went deep into the 
water with it. She did this several times, until the little bird 
went down alone. 

‘‘What a cruel mother !’’ said Rob. 

‘‘No, it is her only way of showing the little one how 
to dive. ’’ ’ 

‘* Just as you did the other day.’’ 

‘‘Neither you nor the loon drowned,’’ remarked Uncle 
Jack, with a smile. 





THE FOREST. 
By Alice Van Leer ‘Carrick. 


What is there way in the woods down there ? 
Maybe a lion, maybe a bear 

Stalking so stealthily out of a lair. 

Maybe the fairies are weaving a ring. 

Hark! Hear the notes of their orchestra ring, 
Bumblebee, cricket and bird on the wing. 


P’r’'aps there are Indians lurking about! 

You be the captive and I'll be a scout. 

Don’t you dare move until you hear me shout. 
Deep are the thickets and tall are the trees 
Waving so greenly in every breeze. 

Ho for adventures in wild woods like these | 








‘awful hurry about it, too, ’spe- 
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over the side of the Abner J. Locke, as 

that stanch schooner lay rocking on the 
tide in Salem harbor. Observing that ‘‘Cap’n 
Will,’’ as she was wont to call him, was busy- 
ing himself on the deck close by, the good lady 
immediately found it necessary to sit down 
and rest before going below. 

The captain, a young fellow whose features 
would have been prepossessing if they had not 
been clouded by dissipation, recognized the 
presence of his passenger only by an expres- 
sion a little more discontented than usual. 

‘*T ain’t been able to see the least reason in 


et Locke climbed with her usual agility 


the world for the Abner Locke’s puttin’ into | 
this harbor,’? Aunt Locke announced, pres- | 
ently, nothing daunted by the coldness of her | 
‘There ain’t a thing the matter | 


welcome. 
with her, that I know, and any creature with 
just ordinary common sense would think that 
at this season 0’ year every last one of us 
would want to be gettin’ into the mouth o’ the 
Kennebec about as spry as we knew how. 
But seein’ we were here, reason or no reason, 


I thought I might as well go out and purchase | 


mea dar’-needle. 1 don’t know how I chanced 
to come off without one, but so ’twas, and I 
never saw such cavities as the crew o’ this 
schooner have got in their socks this v’y’ge.”’ 

‘*I don’t know that you need to meddle with 
them,’’? Cap’n Will said, gruffly. His voice 
had a clear-cut aecent in spite of its surly tone, 
and his general look marked him as a man 
whose position was beneath his station. 

‘*Call it meddlin’ or what you will,’’ Aunt 
Locke responded, placidly, ‘‘they’ll look a 
sight better when I get through with ’em than 
what they do now. Well, I was goin’ to tell 
you I had an adventure for once in 
my life. I was trampin’ along, all 
sails set, looking hither and. yon 
for a dry-goods store, and first 
thing I knew, I saw a man that 
was the very moral of Moses Green, 
that I’d left aboard ship here, 
a-bearin’ a big jug that lopped 
him all over to one side, and in an 


cially when he saw me. He just 
clipped it round a corner, and I 
declare, I was so put about that I 
forgot what I was doin’, and ran 
right into a gentleman that was 
comin’ down the street—and who 
do you s’pose ’twas?’’ 

‘‘Don’t know, I’m sure, and 
don’t know as I care.’’ 

‘*You used to be a real polite 
little boy.’” Aunt Locke looked at 
the young man with a meditative 
glance of reminiscence. ‘‘I declare, 
I can see this minute just how you 
used to look when you came into 
Ipswidge meetin’-house, and your 
mother as pleased as Punch with 
you.’’ 

‘*She’s got over it long ago, if 
she ever felt that way.’’ Cap’n 
Will’s back was turned, but Aunt 
Locke’s shrewd glance did not 
miss the impatient shrug of his 
shoulders. 

‘*Tf she has, I don’t know whose 
fault it is but yours. Hows’ever, 
as I was tellin’ you, who on the 
whole earth should it be that I was 
a-bangin’ myself into but just 
Dan’! Webster himself. I’ve seen him at Ips- 
widge court-house more’n once. 

‘*For once in my life I was beat! I just 
stood and looked at him, and says, like a fool, 
‘I was lookin’ for Dar’-Needle Street,’ I says, 
‘and my runnin’ into you so,’ I says, ‘was all 
the fault ofa jug o’ rum!’ You’d have thought 
I was crazy, and you’d ought to have seen 
that man laugh! I had to laugh myself till 
the tears run down my cheeks, I was so kind 
o’ hysteriky. 

‘*Don’t let it annoy you, madam,’ he says, 
hat off, as if I was the Queen o’ Sheba her- 
self. ‘There’s no harm done; and that’s more 
than you can say,’ he says, ‘for the consequences 
of every jug of rum.’ Well, Mr. Webster’s a 
fine figger of a man! 

‘**?T was understood,’’ she added, rising as 
she spoke, ‘‘that there wa’n’t to be any liquor 
on the Abner Locke this trip, so it couldn’t 
have been Moses Green that I saw.’’ 

When the good lady looked round for a reply, 
she found that Cap’n Will had disappeared on 
a convenient errand. ‘*Well,’’ she remarked 
sagely to herself, as she descended the cabin 
stairs, ‘‘we shall seé what we shall see!’’ 

The next morning Aunt Locke woke long 
before daylight. The schooner was pitching 
and rolling in a heavy sea, and all the sounds 
on deck betokened rough weather. 

‘*Well,’’ she said briskly to herself, as she 
rose and began to dress, ‘‘I guess this is where 
my part of the agreement comes in, bein’ as 
we’re short-handed anyway this trip. I 
declare, Abigail Locke, if you’ve promised 
yourself once, you have twenty times, that 
you wouldn’t visit Ipswidge again in the fall 
of the year. And here you are, pitchin’ round 
in the Abner Locke again, and the ocean just 
a-churnin’! Well, I’ll get ’em a good breakfast 
and plenty o’ hot coffee, and then we’ll see 
what comes next. ’’ 

Aunt Locke was as good as her word. The 
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| Abner J. Locke was named after her husband, 
|and was partly owned by him; and in the 
| yearly trip which Mrs. Locke made between 
| her former home in Ipswich and her present 
home in Hallowell, she always stipulated for 
the privilege of doing at least part of the cook- 
ing. 

‘*T like my own victuals best,’’ she was wont 
to say, ‘‘and if the rest of you don’t, you don’t 
know what’s good. Besides, I’ve got to be 
doin’ somethin’.’’ 

In those old days, when the journey was 
usually made in a sailing-vessel, it often turned 
out to be one of some duration. 

The men came down to breakfast one at a 
time, as they could be spared from the deck, 
and Aunt Locke’s sharp observation soon con- 
vinced her that her steaming coffee was not the 
only stimulant they were indulging in. 

‘*Well,’’ she said to herself, when the last 
man had finished breakfast, ‘‘I guess I know 
most of the hidin’-places on this schooner, and 
I might as well tend to this matter first as last.’’ 

She was obliged to prosecute her search very 
quietly and warily, lest her object should be 
suspected ; but at last she discovered what she 
was looking for, the same jug which she had 
seen Moses Green carrying with so much effort 





ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





THE CREW OF THE LITTLE SCHOONER WERE ALL 


THE MOMENT. 


through the streets of Salem. At the very 
moment of discovery she heard footsteps ap- 
proaching ; but Seth Hubbard found her sing- 
ing cheerfully over her task of dishwashing, 
and remarked unsuspiciously, as he took his 
way toward the headquarters of the hidden jug: 

‘*Pretty rough weather we’re gettin’, Aunt 
Locke !’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Aunt Locke answered, interrupting 
herself in the midst of 

“And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad,” 
‘*yes, but I shall keep you in plenty of hot 
drink, and we needn’t expect a bed of roses 
this time o’ year.’’ 

Seth chuckled to himself as he returned to 
the deck. ‘‘Fur as smart as she thinks she is, 
the old lady don’t suspect a thing. ’’ 

‘*T guess,’? Aunt Locke was thinking aloud 
at the same moment, ‘‘that’s the last drop of 
rum anybody on the Abner Locke will get this 
v’y’ge. I’m a-goin’ ’’—her.eyes fairly snapped 
with resolution—‘‘to take it under my shawl 
and heave it overboard right up there where 
they be. If they see me, well and good, —it’ll 
be gone where they can’t get it if they be mad, 
—and if they don’t see, so much the better. ’’ 

The big jug was a heavy load, but Aunt 
Locke was no weakling, and she was sustained 
by the righteousness of her mission, as well as 
by a lively sense that it was ‘‘goin’ to bea 
good joke on them’’ if she accomplished it. 

As it chanced, everything favored her. The 
roar of wind and sea drowned all lesser noises, 
and the crew of the little schooner were all 
busy at the moment, with their backs turned 
to Aunt Locke and her burden. 

It was not till the big jug had splashed over- 
board and its bearer had turned to look about 
her that Cap’n Will observed her presence. 

“It’s no weather for women on deck!’’ he 
declared, gruffly. 

‘*‘T ‘was thinkin’ the same thing myself,’’ 















Aunt Locke replied, cheerfully, ‘‘but I like to 
kind of peek round now and then and get my 
bearin’s, so to speak.’’ 

When she had returned to her own domin- 
ions, the good woman listened for further 
developments with the keenest interest. The 
piece of mischief she had just accomplished 
made her feel ‘‘like a girl agin,’’ as she ex- 
pressed it to herself; and it was with a beam- 
ing countenance that she heard the footstep of 
the next seeker for hidden treasure. 

‘*T’ll just sneak near enough to hear what 
remarks they pass,’’ she thought, and was 
rewarded by the discovery that Cap’n Will 
himself was the disappointed one. 

‘*What have you done with that jug?’’ he 
inquired, angrily, when he returned to the 
deck. ‘‘What did you move it for?’’ 

‘* * Twas there large as life not more’n fifteen 
minutes ago, when I was renewin’ acquaint- 
ance with it myself,’’ Seth Hubbard declared. 
** Anchored right to the moorin’s. It’s pretty 
lively stuff, but I guess it hasn’t got to the 
place where it can shift itself round a great 
sight.’’ 

**Tt’s all of a hour since I’ve been nigh it,’’ 
Moses Green asserted. ‘‘I’ve been holdin’ 
myself in because I thought a man might regret 
it if he foilered creature com- 
forts too close in a spell of 
weather like this. ’’ 

**Then,’’? Aunt Locke heard 
Cap’n Will say, with an oath, 
‘it’s the old lady that’s got 
afoul of it.’’ 

**They needn’t be so particu- 
lar about callin’ me an old 
lady!’ Aunt Locke thought, 
indignantly. ““T ain’t but 
forty-nine last July. I guess, 
when all’s told, I’m about as 
able-bodied as the best of ’em.’’ 

There had been a little pause 
in the talk. Then Aunt Locke 
heard Moses Green give himself 
a resounding slap. ‘* That’s 
what she did when she came on 
deck !’’ he cried. ‘‘Now I think 
on’t, I heard a sort o’ splash, 
just as I turned and saw her, 
but how’s anybody to know, 
when the waves are slappin’ all 
round? She came right up 
here, and hove the old jug 
overboard, lookin’ just as in- 
nocent as old Tilly while she 
did it. I can’t help laughin’, 
say what you will, to think 
how she’s got ahead of us.’* 

‘*f don’t know’s I see much 
of a joke!’’ growled Cap’n Will. 

**Well, I’ll tell you,’’ Moses 
said, ‘‘the rest of you can do 
what you think best, but I ain’t 
going to open my head. She’ll 
be watchin’ round to see what 
we’re goin’ to say, and my idea 
is, say nothin’. I don’t know’s I blame any 
woman for not exactly dotin’ on a jug o’ rum, 
and she never’!l find out from my conversation 
that I ever knew there was one. I’ve lived 
next door to Aunt Locke man and boy, and 
sick or well, she’s been a good friend to me 
and my folks. She’s tarnation smart, too. I 
can’t help laughin’ to save my life to think 
how slick she done it. ’’ 

Moses Green’s policy was adopted. The 
voyage was a hard one, and they saw plenty 
of rough weather before the Abner J. Locke 
entered the mouth of the Kennebec; but Aunt 
Locke stood at her post, and there were always 
comfortable mea s and hot drinks ready to sus- 
tain and comfort the chilled and hungry men. 
The louder the winds blew and the more the 
little schooner pitched and tossed, the more 
cheerful Aunt Locke seemed to be. On the 
darkest days she sang hymn-tunes so hilari- 
ously that they sounded almost like dancing 
measures, and somehow every man on board 
seemed to have an increased respect for the 
woman who had been sharp énough to ‘‘get 
ahead of ’em all.’’ 

Seth Hubbard, finding himself much tempted 
one day, inquired slyly: 

“Did it ever occur to you to think that 
there was spirits aboard this schooner, Aunt 
Locke ?’’ 

‘*T hope not,’? Aunt Locke replied, with 
great apparent innocence. ‘‘It was in the 
agreement, you know, that there shouldn’t be 
none. ’” 

‘*Oh,’’ Seth explained, *‘I don’t mean that 
kind of spirits. Spooks, you know. Things 
seems to disappear mysterious. ’’ 

‘*Well, I ain’t missed nothin’ that I cared to 
retain. I guess I can get along with all the 
spirits there is left on the Abner Locke.’ 
Seth heard the speaker chuckling to herself, 
and joined in the merriment. 

‘*T don’t know what there is so awful funny 


BUSY AT 


about it, either,’’ he declared, beating a re- 
treat. But he could not help smiling when- 
ever he thought of Aunt Locke. 

When the Abner J. Locke at last reached 
Hallowell in safety, Aunt Locke insisted on 
Cap’n Will making her house his headquarters, 
and would not take no for an answer. 

‘*There’s a regular swarm of us, and we’re 
just every-day folks, but we can give you a 
good bed made out of Grandma Emerson’s goose 
feathers, and hearty meals, and a welcome 
into the bargain. I’ve knowed your mother 
ever since I was a girl, and I ain’t goin’ to let 
ye go to any tavern.’’ 

The young man was reluctant enough at first, 
but in the end the happy, hearty family life 
drew him into its interests and enjoyments, 
so that he was sorry to leave it when the time 
came for the return voyage; and when, some 
time later, Aunt Locke received a letter from 
one of her Ipswich correspondents, stating that 
Cap’n Will had ‘‘turned right round, and was 
making a man of himself,’’ all the Lockes, big 
and little, rejoiced at the good news. 

‘*Well, you gave him a lift on the right road, 
mother,’’ Mr. Locke said, looking affectionately 
at his bustling wife. 

“*f did what I could,’? Aunt Locke acknowl- 
edged, ‘‘and that’s all anybody can do.’’ 
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A WAR MINSTREL. 


T was at the solicitation of President Lincoln 
| that E. W. Locke, known after the War of 

the Rebellion as Father Locke, went into the 
army to sing his patriotic songs to the soldiers. 

His first experience as an army singer occurred 
at Arlington Heights, near Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the larger part of the 
Army of the Potomac was encamped, and 
where a regiment from the city of New York 
proved kindly disposed toward the singer and 
his stirring songs. 

The colonel invited him to make the regi- 
ment his headquarters, but not feeling that 
success was assured with one trial, Mr. Locke 
pushed on to where the ¢th Maine was en- 
camped a few miles distant, and made his 
second effort as an army singer. He was en- 
thusiastically received, and from that day he 
felt that he was part of the army to put down 
the rebellion. 

Shortly after McClellan advanced on Manas- 
sas, to find it abandoned, Mr. Locke went with 
the New England cavalry to Warrington 
Junction, where he found a brigade of five 
regiments. One of the regiments was the 
Massachusetts 12th, and the book published 
by that regiment records the interesting incident 
that follows. 

The morning after reaching camp the singer 
was about to enter one of the Sibley tents of 
the 12th, when a man, in a loud voice and 
commanding tone, called out. 

‘*Here, sir, this way, sir!’’ 

‘“‘Who are you, to address me in such man- 
ner?’’ retorted the singer. 

‘*T am the provost marshal of this brigade, 
and I order you to report to me immediately !’’ 

The speaker was Captain Bates, Company 
H of the 12th. He took Locke at once for a 
spy, as he could see no reason why a man 
should be twenty miles away from the main 
army, liable to be shot or captured any minute, 
with nothing to sell but postage-stamps at cost 
and a few sheets of music at five cents a copy. 
He tried in vain to intimidate the singer, 
made an attempt to buy a few stamps above 
their face value, but at last took him before 
General Abercrombie, commanding the brigade. 

Unfortunately, the singer’s pass had been 
left in the hands of a captain six miles away, 
and the general told him that although he was 
surely a New England man and seemed like 

entleman, he would have to detain him 
until he could send for his pass. 

‘*General,’’ said the singer, ‘‘I am E. W. 
Locke of Portland, Maine, a friend of President 
Lincoln, who urged me to come to the army 
and sing my patriotic songs in camp, and now, 
with your permission, I will sing one for you.’’ 

‘*Let us hear it,’’ said the general, gra- 
ciously. 

Mr. Locke was not half through the first 
stanza when Captain Bates interrupted b) 
asking for a copy of the song. He had a 
magnificent bass voice, and the general’s adju- 
tant proved to have one of the sweetest of 
tenors, and soon that old Virginia log hous 
had such music as never before rang throux! 
its rooms. They sang the last verse six times 
or more. 

Needless to add that before long Mr. Locke’: 
songs and singing were as good as a pass | 
every part of the Army of the Potomac. 
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MODERN MIRACLES. 
N Irishman, who had returned from a vis 
A to the old country, was telling a frie! 
of the sights that had impressed him. 
‘*But the funniest of all is their little till) 
phone,’’ he said. ‘‘ ’Tis a quare little insthr) 
ment that ye put up to your face, wan end tv 
your ear and wan to your mouth; and then }: 
say, ‘Are you there?’ and the fellow at the 
other entl answers yes or no—as the case mi) 
be.’’ 














RS. Ridge lived in the little red house, 
and Mrs. Martin lived next door in the 
old-fashioned cottage that could hardly 

be seen for honeysuckle vines and morning- 
glories. 

They had lived side by side for many years, 
sharing each other’s joys and sorrows, but 
keeping a keen eye, nevertheless, on the con- 
dition of each other’s garden, and individually 
boasting, in a mild but contented manner, 
whenever fortune favored one of them in the 
matter of early beans, a lucky purchase of 
dress-goods, or a new design in knitted shawls 
or crazy-patchwork quilts. 

‘*Now I want you to look at this jelly,’’ 
said Mrs. Martin, one Monday afternoon. 
‘-Crab-apple, ’tis. Wait till I hold it up to 
the light, Mrs. Ridge, so you can see.’’ 

A beautiful color it was, too, reflecting all 
the fire of the ruby, and when she set it down, 


Mrs. Martin gave herself a few airs of satis- | 
ing his head back, opening his beak and closing 


faction. 
“Though how I did it, Mrs. Ridge,’’ she | 
said, ‘‘I do not know, for hardly a wink of 
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“BUT A FRIEND, MRS. MARTIN, IS 
A FRIEND.” 


sleep did I get last night on account of some 
strange cat that came howling under my 
window. Why, there it is now!’’ she cried, 
looking out of her door. ‘‘Why, there it is 
now, Mrs. Ridge, sitting on your back stoop— 


yes, and lapping something out of a saucer, I 


do declare !’” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Mrs. Ridge, speaking with 
dignity, for the jelly had shortly followed a 
new gingerbread receipt, which, in turn, had 
been preceded by a pair of Nottingham cur- 
tains and a root of black pansies. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ 
said Mrs. Ridge. ‘*That’s Henri.’’ 

‘**Henry?’?’’? said Mrs. Martin, stepping 
back. ‘*Do you know him, then, Mrs. 
Ridge??? 

*‘No, not Henry; MHenri,’? said Mrs. 
Ridge, giving herself a few airs on her own 
account. ‘‘My brother-in-law gave him to me 
yesterday. H-e-n-r-i, it’s spelled, and I think 
he was named after a famous French sing: 
either a singer or an—an—an orator or some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Martin looked at this gifted cat with 
marked disfavor. 

‘So you heard him last night, did you?’’ 
continued Mrs. Ridge, in her mild and con- 
tented manner. ‘‘Oh, well, I suppose he was 
lonesome, feeling himself a stranger in a strange 
place, like. I heard him, too, once, but I just 
turned over and smiled, and went to sleep 
avain, 

‘Of course if I had set myself against him, 
I suppose I’d have worried and fretted and 
kept myself awake all night. There are very 


few noises that bother me—except birds,’’ she | 
|to put Henri in. That’s the reason I’ve been 


truthfully added. ‘‘A canary-bird always sets 
‘ny teeth on edge after a minute or two. So 
shrill they are. I’m glad there aren’t any 
‘hn our neighborhood. Yes, Mrs. Martin, it’s 
lovely jelly. I’m glad you had better luck 
With it than you had last year, and I hope he 
Won’t keep you awake any more. ’’ 

But in her hopefulness she did not reckon 
upon the ambitions of the tuneful and oratorical 
llenri, whose one desire and occupation in 








—|you like that, Mrs. Ridge? I’m so sorry! 











life seemed to be to enliven the night with s 
melody and discourse. | 

Thus it happened that on Friday morning | §% 
Mrs. Martin— who had not spoken to her | & 


neighbor for the last two days—came from 


town carrying a strange parcel, and presently | & 
hung a bird-cage among the vines on her back | 


porch, whereupon a canary immediately whet- 
ted his beak on his perch, and eagerly burst 
into song. 

‘*There,’’ said Mrs. Martin. ‘‘Now Romeo 
can sing to Henri!’’ But all the same, Mrs. 
Martin sighed in irrepressible sympathy when 
Mrs. Ridge hurried out of her house a little 
later,—with every appearance of one whose 
teeth were on edge,—and disappeared from 
view down the street. 

Ah, but Romeo was a willing little song-bird! 
Such piercing trills! Such earnest warbles! 
In the eestasy of his song he had a way of 
| wrapping his little feet round his perch, hold- 


his eyes in a sort of rapture as he listened to 
himself. It was in such a moment of oblivion 





that Henri drew neas, doubtless jealous | : 
at so much competition with an’ estab- | % 
lished artist. The next minute there was | & 


a erash, and when Mrs. Martin rushed to 
the scene, the bird-cage was on the 


making desperate but ineffectual efforts 
to gain the sill. 


a clothes-pole, and running round her 
neighbor’s house, closed every window 
she could reach. This accomplished, she 
seated herself on her front porch and 
kept her eyes on the street. 

Her diligence was duly rewarded by 
the sight of Mrs. Ridge hurrying home. 
Henri, who had been sitting on the front 
door-step, ran to meet his mistress and 
escorted her along the front path with 
every appearance of pleasure and with 
the arch and happy movements of a cat 
who is about to catch a canary. 

**Mrs. Ridge!’’ cried Mrs. Martin, rising 
from her: chair. 

Mrs. Ridge looked up the street and 
down the street, looking everywhere, in 
fact, except at Mrs. Martin. Seeing no 
one, she drew the door-key from her 
pocketbook with much dignity, and in- 
serted it in the door. Henri held him- 
self ready to spring inside. 

‘*Mrs. Ridge!’’ cried Mrs. Martin, 
breathlessly. running to the party fence. 
**O Mrs. Ridge! Don’t let that cat in!’’ 





‘*No, no!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Martin, dis- 

tracted. ‘‘My—my bird’s in your house!’’ 

And as Mrs. Ridge’s mouth almost dropped 
open, Mrs. Martin cried: 


“My Romeo! - My bird! Your cat knocked | & 
his cage over, and he flew right in one of your | 
windows! So I closed all your windows to | § 


keep him from flying out again, and—and— 
and there he is!’’ 
‘*Mrs. Martin,’’ said Mrs. Ridge, after an | 


interval during which they stared at each other | § 
with countenances that were nearly tragic, i 


‘*Mrs. Martin, you come in and get your bird, 


and I’ll hold my cat while you're doing it.” | 
She unlocked the door, holding her trent 3 


pet with difficulty, and Mrs. Martin entered. 


A quarter of an hour later she limped out with | 
the canary in her hands, and found Mrs. | & 
Ridge still holding Henri with strength and | é 


determination. Two deep scratches on her 
arms marked the conflict that had ensued. 
‘‘Oh!”? said Mrs. Martin. ‘‘Did he scratch 


And you don’t know what a time I had 
catching this one.’? She made a motion with 
her hands which nearly drove Henri out of 
his mind. ‘‘I fell off a chair once,’’ she said. 

**T thought I heard you,’’ said Mrs. Ridge. 
‘*Won’t you sit down and rest, Mrs. Martin?’’ 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Ridge, I will just for a few 
minutes, and then do you know what I’m 
going to do? I’m going to take this bird back 
to the store where I got him; they said I could 
keep him a day or two, and take him back if 
I didn’t like the way he sang, and—and I 
don’t like it at all.’’ 

**T’ll go with you,’’ said Mrs. Ridge, rising, 
‘if you’ll wait till I can find a market-basket 


holding him. I’m going to take him back to 
my brother-in-law’s this very afternoon. ’’ 

‘*For a pet,’’ said Mrs. Martin, as they 
walked up the street together with their pack- 
ages, ‘‘is only a pet.’’ 

And after each of them had breathed a deep 
sigh of relief as the threatening cloud rolled 
by, Mrs. Ridge added: 

‘*But a friend, Mrs. Martin, is a friend!’’ 





ground,—the bottom having fallen out of | 
itt—and Romeo was disappearing in|% 
Mrs. Ridge’s parlor window, with Henri | § 


Mrs. Martin closed the window with | ® 


‘*Why not, ma’am?’’ asked Mrs. Ridge, | % 
her voice trembling with emotion. ‘‘Do | % 
you wish to throw clinkers at him again ?’’ | § 





A SPECIAL GIFT 


OF A BEAUTIFUL 


Waltham or Elgin Watch 


Any Companion subscriber who, between 
August’! 0th and September 30th, sends us 
five new yearly subscriptions for The Y outh’s 
Companion, will be given a choice of a 


beautiful Waltham or Elgin Watch, either 
Hunting or Open Case, as described below. 








We are especially gratified to be able to present this opportunity 
to our subscribers. The Watches offered are of standard make, 
and their workmanship and time-keeping qualities are so well 
known as to require no recommendation from us. 





BRIEF DESCRIPTION. The Movements are 
made by the American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass., and the Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. These 
movements are the latest improved models, with seven jewels, 
cut expansion balance, patent pinion, Breguet hair spring, 
quick train, stem wind and pendant set. The Cases are 
gold-filled, hinged back and front, and are warranted by the 
manufacturer for ten years. We offer choice of a lady's 
or gentleman's size. The gentleman's is a thin model, | 2 size 
Watch, either hunting or open face. The lady's is the 
popular 0 size, either hunting or open face. 








We Will Help You 


Send us on a postal the names and addresses of those in your 
neighborhood who ought to be regular readers of The Youth's 
Companion, and ask us to send sample copies to them. This 
we will do without charge to help you earn one of the Watches. 
Experience has proved that if you will call upon these people 
after they have read the sample copies, it will be quite easy to 
induce them to subscribe. 


NOTE. Our Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise Payments and the Perse- 
verance Reward which are usually allowed for five new subscriptions. No additional premium, 
therefore, will be allowed when the Watch is selected. Only one Watch will be given a 
subscriber. When you order do not fail to state whether you want a lady's or gentleman's 
Watch, a Waltham or Elgin movement, also whether you desire open or hunting, fancy 
engraved or engine-turned case, and be sure to enclose 15 cents additional for postage 
and registration. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is oe a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
fnail, should be by PostOttice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. 





DIAGNOSIS BY THE X-RAYS. 


HE discovery of the 

Roentgen Rays has 
resulted in the allevia- 
tion of much human suf- 
fering. Undoubtedly the 
future will teach us much 
more about these won- 
derful rays, and the field 
of their usefulness will 
be enlarged in ways that 
are as yet unguessed. 
Even as far as we have 
got, their help to physi- 
cians in diagnosis can 
hardly be estimated in 
words. 

In many eases of bone 
trouble in former days it 
was almost impossible to 
arrive at a correct diagnosis, and patients have 
been submitted to painful and disagreeable treat- 
ment lasting for months or even years, on the 
supposition that their persistent lameness and 
constant pain in a joint were due to a sprain or 
strain, or to rheumatism or neuralgia, or whatever 
it might be called. To-day, when such a case does 
not yield to treatment as it should, it is examined 
by the X-rays, with the frequent result that an 
unsuspected fracture is found to be at the root of 
the trouble. Cases have been reported where 
patients have walked, or rather limped about, for 
months with the aid of a cane, and where the only 
prominent symptoms besides lameness were pain 
and persistent swelling. The examination by the 
rays disclosed not only the fracture of the bone, 
but also its exact nature and extent. 

The rays are equally valuable in determining 
the results of treatment, the surgeon being able to 
find out by them whether a fracture or dislocation 
has been properly reduced. 

In the case of foreign bodies, it is now generally 
conceded that the rays are by far the best means 
of locating them. In former days all foreign 
bodies, from the soldier’s bullet to the baby’s coin 
or safety-pin, had to be searched for by probe and 
guesswork, often to the great pain and danger of 
the patient. Many a valuable life has passed out 
because of the inability of the physicians to locate 
the assassin’s bullet. It has even been claimed 
that the life of President Garfield might have been 
saved to his country had the X-rays been in use at 
that time. One doctor has invented a very clever 
apparatus for locating foreign bodies in the eye- 
ball. 

The calculi or stones that form in the bladder 
and kidneys are nowdiscovered by Roentgen Rays, 
whereas only a short time ago many experimental 
operations were performed where these were sup- 
posed to exist. The rays are also used to deter- 
mine the state of the lungs in tuberculosis, of the 
pleural cavity in pleurisy, and the shape and size 
of the heart in heart-disease. 





An X-ray photograph, show- 
ing a needle in the flesh, 
tween thumb and 
forefinger. 
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FLEAS AS PETS. 


ROF. R. A. Nokes, of Washington, D. C., has 
a company of performing fleas which are won- 
derful and interesting. The species is Pulex 
irritans, an insect which is somewhat poisonous 
to the system of man, but owing to the fact that 
Professor Nokes has incubated his fleas himself, 
they are not poisonous to him. 
To train a flea is no easy matter. The first 


thing to be done is to cure him from jumping; for | 


considering that this tiny thing, less than an eighth 
of an inch in size, can hop six or eight feet, when 
once he is that far away he is gone for good. The 
flea is subdued by being confined in a glass globe 
for three weeks, after which time he has been 
reduced to a walking insect. Then he must be 
handled with, pincers very carefully, for unneces- 
sary pressure would crush him, in spite of the 
popular belief that this is difficult. 

He is taught his tricks with the same persistency 
with which any animal or bird is taught. As a 
rule, one feat is about the limit of a flea’s accom- 
plishment. He who walks a tight rope will not 
pull a chariot. This company of fleas turns a wind- 
mill by means of a treadwheel, and operates a 
merry-go-round filled with flea passengers. They 
juggle balls and do a neat act in which they 
manage tiny cannon, known as the flea artillery. 
As dancers they are quite at ease, and even wear 
appropriate gowns for this exhibition. Perhaps 
the most comical feat is that of the tight-rope 
walker, who also performs a somersault in the 
middle of the thread. 

It is marvelous to note the strength these fleas 





exhibit. They can pull articles thousands of times 
their own weight when moved by wheels. 

The harnessing of a flea is tedious, yet it can be 
accomplished by those who have learned the art 
of securing a gold wire—one-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter—round the neck of the insect, and 
yet keep him alive when it is all over. 

Like any other creature, the flea will balk and 
become unruly at times, for which punishment is 
necessary. The culprit is then suspended from a 
hook on a thin gold chain until subdued. 

Of course all this teaching must be done through 
a microscope, which adds to its tediousness. For 
this purpose Professor Nokes has constructed a 
special instrument, which brings the insect into 
a field of vision eighteen inches in diameter and 
exceptionally clear. 

The trainer is very careful of his actors, and as 
soon as they show the slightest sign of drooping 
or fatigue, they are put in the hospital at a proper 
temperature for recuperation. 

Professor Nokes is very fond of his pets, and 
has given frequent exhibitions of their wonderful 
feats. He calls them all by names, and they seem 
to know their particular designation. The life of 
this species is about seven years, and some of 
these pets have been performing for nearly that 
length of time. In order to keep in practise, the 
fleas must have a daily rehearsal. When not thus 
engaged, these pets are carefully confined in cases 
or in the incubator. 


*® & 


DODGING THE ISSUE. 


NE of the hardest things a minister is called 

upon to do is to deliver an address at the 
funeral of a man for whom there is really nothing 
good to be said. Such its of embarr t 
do occasionally arise. How one parson tactfully 
coped with the situation is thus reported in Human 
Life: 

The very worst man in a mining-camp not 
notorious for its “y died. The fellow had been 
terribly bad. If he lacked anything of total de- 
pravity, none could recall any evidence of it. He 
had corrupted the ome in every wey possibie, 
had been brutal and debauched and debased in 
every way known to mankind. When he died 
there “was a quandary as to what to do at his 
funeral. He had been shot down in his boots, in 
defense of the very decency of the camp. A non- 
resident minister was sent for, and was told the 
awful truth about the deceased. 

“Didn’t he have any good point?” asked the 
minister. 

“Not one.” 

**Wasn’t he even kind to a child some time?” 

“Never.” 

The minister was lost in thought a while; then 


e asked: 

‘When is the funeral to be?” 

“To-morrow at three. Will you preach?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“What in the world will you talk about?” 

“T shall talk,” said the minister, ‘‘on the glorious 
age in which this man lived.” 





h 


* ¢ 


MANUFACTURING RELICS. 


HEREVER the trade in relics and curiosi- 

ties is brisk, the old legal maxim, Caveat 
emptor (Let the buyer take heed), is appropriate. 
Not all dealers in such ware are scrupulous. Says 
a writer in the Youngstown Telegram : 


While in Chattanooga a few weeks ago a local 
man noticed an old colored man who carried his 
right arm in a sling. 

‘What is the matter, uncle?” he asked. “Is 
your arm broken?” 

“No, sah,” grinned the old man. “It’s jes’ gun- 

re.” 

“Been hunting?” 
“No, sah. Ah been shootin’ trees.” 
“Oh, I eee target-practise.”’ 

“ sal , 


0, a 

“Then you'll have to elucidate.” 

“Well, sah, it’s like dis,” the old man explained. 
“We goes out into de woods an’ shoots bullets 
into de trees. After a while de trees grows 
round de bullets a little bit,den we cuts dem down 
to sell to people fum de Norf as relics ob de Battle 
ob Lookout Mountain.” 


* ¢ 


PARLOR AND BATH-ROOM MAGIC. 
T may be that the feat attributed to the plumber 
in the subjoined anecdote from Answers is 
impossible outside the realms of the imagination, 
but within them it is a singularly pleasing achieve- 
ment—for every one but the family on whom it 
was practised. 
“You’re wanted,” said the small boy. 
“Who wants me?” demanded the phamber. 
““Number 137—the house pouve just come from.” 
“Do they think I can work all hours of the day?” 
retorted the plumber. 
“You’d better come,” persisted the small boy, 


stoutly, “or it’ll be too late. Ma’s got hysterics, 


and pa {oo nearly mad, and —” 
a L ook here, sonny,” asked the plumber, “‘what’s 
up?” 


“Well, I think you’ve connected the wrong pipes, 
or something,” replied the boy. “Anyhow, the 
chandelier in the parlor is spraying like a foun- 
tain, and the bath-room tap’s on fire!” 
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WHEN LOVE WAS BLIND. 


N the negro car of a railway-train in one of the 

Gulf States, a bridal couple were riding—a very 
light, rather good-looking colored girl, and a typi- 
cal, full-blooded negro of possibly a reverted type, 
with receding forehead, protruding eyes, broad, 
flat nose, very thick lips, and almost no chin. 

They had been married just before boarding the 
train, and like a good many of their white brothers 
and sisters, were very much interested in each 
other, regardless of the amusement of their neigh- 
bors. After various “billings and cooings,” the 
man sank down in the seat, and resting his head 
on the lady’s shoulder, looked soulfully up into 
her eyes. 

She looked fondly down upon him, and after a 
few minutes murmured gently, “Laws, honey, 
ain’t you ’shamed to be so han’some!” 


* ¢ 


FOR BREAKING OUT. 
66 HY do you have those glass cases with the 
ax, hammer, crowbar, and so forth, on 
these cars?” asked a traveller on the railroad 
going to New York. 


“Oh, those are put there in case any one wants 
a window open,” replied the facetious man. 





For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. | 

———-® 
For Physical Exhaustion | 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Especially recommended in physical and mental ex- 

haustion, nervousness and weak digestion. (Adv. 


BOY SCOUTS 











and all other boys and girls can receive our free cata- 


logue of Boy Scout Books and other modern stories 


by sending us their name an ess. 
HURST ‘e CO., Dept. ¥. C., 395 Broadway, NEW YORE. 
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LIFEBUOY 


 * eS, 


Shampoo. Being made chiefly of oil 


bruises and abrasions of the skin. 


t all Druggists 
5c. ond Geesers 
If not at your dealer's, send 
5c. (stamps or coin) for full size 
cake to 
LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. 7. Cambridge, Mass. 





"THERE is no purer soap than Lifebuoy— 

no soap that gives an equal sense of ab- 
solute cleanness—no soap that is nearly so 
refreshing and invigorating for Toilet, Bath 


and mildly carbolated Lifebuoy is a most 
soothing and effective treatment for all cuts, 


Its own wholesome, clean odor attests its 
true antiseptic qualities--disease germs can- 
not live where Lifebuoy is regularly used. 


































wpe toothache instantly. 
The only toothache gu 


prevents decay. 
c 
16 cents, or by mail. 


Detroit, Mich. 


ee 
‘Toothache Gu 


The only remedy that 


that cleans the cavity and 


Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum, All druggists’ 


t’s Corn Gum 
curescornsand bunions, lic. 
©. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., 
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Farmers and Woodsmen. 

















Projects Light 100 Feet. 

The Baldwin Lamp is 3% in- 
ches high, weighs but 5 ounces 
when filled, and produces a clear, 
penetrating light of about 14 
candle-power at a cost of half a 
cent an hour. It burns with a 
steady flame, which a stiff breeze 
will not blow out, and will project 
a strong light 100 feet. Ata dis- 
tance of 25 feet you can read the 
small type of a newspaper. 


I 
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Fits on Hat or Belt. 
The Lamp may be hung up in 
a tent, or worn comfortably on a 
hat or belt, leaving both hands 
free for paddle, gun, knife or rod. 
lal By a simple adjustment of the 
I Reflector, a strong light can be 
concentrated on a small surface 
of the water for casting. 


Not only may the Lamp be 
used while walking on country 
roads or tramping through the 
woods on dark nights, but it is 
equally serviceable for teamsters 
and farmers who may be detained 
at their work after dark. 


Burns Three Hours 
With One Filling. 
The Lamp is absolutely safe 
and perfectly clean. No grease, 
no smoke, no dirt, no glass to 
break, no oil. Water and carbide 
are all that youneed. To prepare 
the Lamp for use, fill the retainer 
about half-full of carbide, then fill 
the miniature water-tank. In less 
than ten seconds the Lamp may 
be lighted, and will burn steadily 
for three hours without another 
supply of carbide. 


DUCK CAP. If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap witha special front 
to which the Lamp may be attached, for 25c., post-paid. |; 


Sizes 6% to7\. 














For Only One New Subscription. 
THE BALDWIN LAMP will be given free and post-paid to any Companion 


tv August 10 and September 10. This is a special Offer, 
and is good only during the time stated. Price of Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 
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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 


& & 


New England and Other Matters. 


'HE old house pictured upon the cover of 

The Companion this week is of a type 
familiar to any one who travels through rural 
New England at this season. It is evidently 
not a deserted farmhouse, for there are signs 
that the place is occupied, in spite of the 
grass-grown yard and the general air of neg- 
lect. Possibly it is occupied only for a few 
weeks in the summer by a city family whose 
members find health and happiness here. Pos- 
sibly an aged couple live here, too infirm to 
care properly for the old homestead, their chil- 
dren seattered far and wide, after the fashion 
of the sons and daughters of New England. 
Perhaps it has simply been opened by some- 
body who is rummaging through its low- 
studded rooms and cobwebbed attic for a piece 
of antique furniture or some other household 
relic of the days before the Revolution. It is 
plain that it is an exceedingly old house. That 
is made evident by the general style of con- 
struction, the immense chimney and the little 
windows under the roof. No doubt, those 
shingles were laboriously made by hand, and 
there are boards in its roof and floors of a 
wonderful width, such as builders cannot get 
nowadays. And the sills, beams and rafters 
are far larger than are now used in the con- 
struction of houses, and far larger than could 
be procured readily, if they were wanted in 
these days. Certainly there is an allurement 
and a charm to the quaint old place, so shad- 
owed and sheltered by the giant elms, and sit- 
ting peacefully back from the busy highway ; 
and whatever its present state, let us believe 
that the old house dreams happy dreams of 
the long-vanished years. 

& 


OT only students of colonial history and 
literature, but many other recent visitors 

to the Boston Public Library have enjoyed 
the extensive collection of photographs of old 
New England houses, historic and otherwise, 
which has been on exhibition there. In all, 
there were one hundred and sixty photographs. 
Most of the houses represented date from the 
seventeenth century. One hundred and thirty 
of the houses are in Massachusetts, and from 
five to ten each in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Vermont, for 
some reason, was unrepresented, although, 
like the others, it treasures some interesting 
and picturesque survivors of the homesteads and 
mansions of the earliest days. Many of the 
houses shown in the collection are marked by 
tablets, and not a few are carefully preserved 
by local historical societies. Most of them are 
sheltered by the gigantic old elms which are 
so familiar in all parts of rural New England. 
Salem, Massachusetts, is particularly fortu- 
nate in preserving its early houses, and no 
fewer than twenty-four are shown in the col- 
lection. Among them are the famous Turner 
house, the ‘*‘ House of the Seven Gables, ’’ built 
in 1666; the birthplace of Hawthorne, built in 
1675; and the Ward house, built in the same 
year, a favorite house of Hawthorne. Some 
of the others among the oldest Massachusetts 
houses, splendidly photographed for the exhi- 
bition, are: the Alden house, Duxbury, built 
in 1649; the Fairbanks house, Dedham, built 
in 1636; the Whipple house, Ipswich, built in 
1633; the Bowman house, Lexington, built in 
1649; the Coffin and Paddock houses on Nan- 
tucket, built respectively in 1680 and 1675; the 
Doton house, Plymouth, built in 1640, the 
oldest in Plymouth; the Bacon homestead, 
Bedford, built in 1680, the birthplace of seven 
generations of the Bacon family; the Capen 
house, Topsfield, built in 1660; the Abbott 
house, Andover, built in 1692, and used by 
the Abbott family for two hundred years; the 
Winslow house, Marshfield, built in 1650, once 
occupied by Daniel Webster; the Jackson 
house, Newton, built in 1635, occupied contin- 
uously by the Jackson family; the Noyes 
house, Newbury, built in 1642, the first house 
built in Newbury; the Woodbury house, Bev- 
erly, built in 1662 from timber cut on the spot ; 
the birthplace of Count Rumford in Woburn; 
the birthplace of Rufus Choate in Essex; the 
Sewell house, Burlington, to which John 
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Hancock fled after being aroused at Lexington | 
by Paul Revere ; the birthplace of John Adams | 
in Quincy ; the Quincy house, Quincy, built in | 
1685, the home of the ‘‘Dorothy ’’ immortal- | 
ized by the poet Holmes; the John Bradford 
house, Kingston, built in 1675; the Peaslee 
house, Haverhill, built in 1670; and scores of | 
others of equal interest. | 

The old Maine houses represented are mostly 
in York and Kittery, and include the Bray 
house, built in 1642; the Governor Pepperrell 
house, built in 1685; and the McIntyre house, 
built in 1645. There is also the surviving 
blockhouse of Fort Halifax, Winslow, built 
in 1754, and the only one of the old block- 
houses now standing in New England. The 
old New Hampshire houses photographed for 
the exhibition are confined to three communi- 
ties—Portsmouth, Exeter and Newcastle. They 
include the Jackson house at Portsmouth, 
built in 1660, and the beautiful old Governor 
Wentworth mansion; the Jeffrey house, New- 
castle, built in 1680; and the Bell mansion, | 
Exeter, which dates from 1700. Unique in| 
the collection are two of the old Connecticut | 
houses, both built of stone—one in Guilford, | 
built in 1635, and the other in New London, 
built in 1676. Rhode Island is represented by 
the house built at Newport for the colonial 
governors in 1639, the oldest structure in the 
state. Another Rhode Island house of special 
interest is the Betty Alden Peabodie house at 
Little Compton, built in 1660, the home of the 
oldest daughter of John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullens. 

There is something very fascinating about 
all these old houses, many of them now well 
along in the third century of existence. They 
are found in all parts of New England except 
the northern section, although the ravages of | 
fire and decay have destroyed many within | 
the past generation. Those which survive, 
especially those which have figured in the his- 
tory and traditions of their communities, should 
be carefully cherished and preserved. 

& 

—— is something that is strangely pa-.| 

thetic, something almost ghostly, in the | 
deserted and tumble-down old houses that, 
remain on the abandoned farms of New Eng- | 
land. There are fewer such farms than there | = 
were a few years ago, but they are by no/| 
means uncommon; and when one passes by | 
one of them, it is not difficult for the imagina- | 
tion to hear the old house cry out in its mourn- 
ful loneliness. And who can wonder that it | 
is mournful and lonely? The sagging door-'| 
step, worn by the feet of generations, the 
empty rooms seen through the gaping win- | 
dows, the tangle of old-fashioned flowers in the 
yard and garden, the moss-covered well-curb 
—how eloquent they all are of those who once 
lived there, and who labored and loved and | 
died in the old house which was their home in 
all that the wonderful word ‘‘home’’ can mean | 
to human hearts! Of course the old house | 
misses them and is lonely; of course it calls | 
by night and day for those to come back who | 
went away to the West or to the distant cities, 
and who returned no more; and of course its 
loneliness knows no cure, and its call remains 
unanswered. 





WALL TENTS 
For Camping 








What could be more restful, invigorating 
and altogether healthful than a vacation 
spent camping out on the shore of some 
lake or stream ? 


The Wall Tents we offer here are espe- 
cially adapted for camping. They are made 
of 8-oz. duck and will give good service. 














Prices given include Poles and Pins 


- & 


complete. Sent by freight or express at 
receiver $ expense. 


good old times when places of instruction 
were places of pretty nearly perpetual torture, 
and even home was not exactly an asylum of | 
refuge. In Késtlin’s ‘‘Life of Luther’’ the | 
great German reformer speaks feelingly of the | 








WALL TENTS 


Height of Wall 
3 feet 
3 feet 
3 feet 


in his first school. 


‘*Schoolmasters,’’ he says, ‘‘in those days | 
were tyrants and executioners, the schools were 
= and hells, and in spite of blows, trem- 

ling, fear and misery, nothing was ever | 


Price of Tent 
$ 6.00 
7.00 
12.00 


Length and Breadth 
7 x 7 feet 
7 x Q feet 
9% x12 feet 


Height of Tent 
7 feet 
7 feet 
7% feet 


taught, ” ; 
e had been whip he tells us, fifteen | 
times one morning, without any fault of his | 
own, having been called on to repeat what he | 
had never been taught. 
Sometimes it was father and mother who 

took a far from human view of their duties, 
while a strong bond of affection united teacher | 





and ppp i 

‘*When I am in presence either of father or | 
mother,’’ says Lady Jane Grey, the gifted girl | 
who was execu when she was sixteen, 
‘twhether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or 
go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, 
playing, dancing, or doing anything else, i 
must it, as it were, in such weight, measure 
and number, even so perfectly as God made | 
the world, or else I am so sharply taunted, | 
so cruelly threatened, yea, presently sometimes 
with pinches, nips, bobs and other ways which 
I will not name for the honor I bear them, so 
without measure misorde that I think 
myself in hell till time come that I must go to 
Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth me so gently, so 
—e y with such fair allurements to learn- | 
ng, that i think all the time nothing whiles 
I am with him. 

‘*And when I am called from him, I fall on 
weeping, use W ver I do else but 
learning is full of grief, trouble, fear, and 
whole misliking unto me.’’ 

Reading between the lines of the last para- 
graph of her plaint, it would seem t the 

y Jane may have been “eey ill to live 
wi’,’’ on the practical side. ut certainly | 
‘*pinches, nips, bobs, and other ways’’ too | 
dreadful to be honorably named inst par- 
ents, were not calculated to make a girl associate 
domestic or social duties with pure pleasure. 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be 
found useful. In stormy and rainy weather it is a 
great protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as 
an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck 
at one-half the price of the corresponding size Tent. 
The shipping weight is about 15 Ibs. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


it’s a Great Fire Protection. 
We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes. 








CUNT. moss “AiR “ 
PRESSUR ETA SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 
with Powe ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 

LUNT -MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Mew York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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“Universal” Bread Maker 


HIS is a mixer, Kneader and raiser 

combined. The hands do not touch 
the dough. Putin all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
kneading rod combines the yeast, 
liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
can be done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity offrom 2 to 6 loaves. 


THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in 
which to test this Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it 
may be returned at our expense. 

Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Own Your Electric Light Plant 


When the first cost of 
plant | is taken care of zou 
then have the best 
cheapest Leama it is possi- 
ble to hav: 
4 you haven't a water 
stem in 7ont house, in- 
1 the Olds Pneumatic 
Tank in cellar alongside 
of lighting system, and 
while you are running en- 
ne to pump water, use 
its surplus power to gen- 
erate and store electricity 
for light. When not so 
use 


ese days, when houses 


ern convenience, 


iscard the dirty, 
lamps and put in the 





to run cream separator, 
machine, ~~ Ny ete. 
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SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 











“Better than 
the Best” 


A Flour 
of Quality 


‘ 
Daniel Webster at his “~~ DD 













coynood home, Franklin, N. H. 















More loaves to the barrel and 
better bread in the loaves. 




















OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
best bread you ever baked after you 
have used an entire sack of it, return 
the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 
name with him, and the purchase price 
will be refunded and charged to us. 





All Dealers Can Supply You. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels. 





About That Fall Sewing 


a a a 


HE FALL SEASON, with its 


large amount of sewing to be 
accomplished, will soon confront 
every household. It is well just 
now to consider the needs of the 
sewing room and see if everything is in order 
to properly handle this work. Would not a 
new sewing machine be of great assistance to 
you at that time? If so, we would like to tell 
you about the New Companion, the machine 
that has made so many friends the country over 
because of the perfect manner in which it handles 
every kind of family sewing. Let us mail you 
our new style book, showing illustrations of all 
our machines with descriptions in detail. A 
postal-card request will be sufficient. 


Sold Direct from Factory to Home at these Prices 


STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . $20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 
At the above prices we deliver the Sewing Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in New England, and Guarantee Safe Delivery. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 201 Columbus Avenue 


STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers . : - $18.25 
STYLE 14%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers .  aeae 
STYLE 2'4. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 22.25 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . 19.75 
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